The advance of last week 

The Japanesé made clear the Japanese 
Advance 

strategy in its broad fea- 
tures. The successive steps in the ad- 
vance have been the well-planned and 
orderly development of a masterly war 
policy. These steps included, first, pre- 
dominance on the sea and the coast, and 
consequent safety of transportation to 
different points; secondly, the march 
through northern Korea to the Yalu; 
third, the crossing of the Yalu and the 
driving back of the Russians from their 
first position ; fourth, the “ bottling up” 
of Port Arthur’s egress to the sea; and, 
finally, the investment of Port Arthur by 
a second army, and the control of the 
railway leading toward Mukden, and of 
the Liaotung Peninsula. ‘This strategic 
plan is almost exactly that carried out 
by Japan in her war with China—so 
that the Japanese are on familiar ground, 
while Russia not unnaturally expected a 
totally different campaign. With these 
steps securely taken, the Japanese will 
now undoubtedly support their two main 
lines of advance and press back the 
Russians from the two directions toward 
Mukden. It has become evident that 
the Russian forces south of Harbin are 
not so large as had been supposed, and 
that Russian policy did not include the 
design to withstand the Japanese near 
the coast line. The defeat of the Rus- 
sian army at the Yalu, which was de- 
scribed last week, and which time shows 
to have been even more complete than 
was at first supposed, was due either to 
the fact that the Russian general in 
immediate command ignored this gen- 
eral policy of gradual withdrawal, or, as 
appears more likely, that he allowed the 
Japanese by their rapid movements to 
place him in such a position that he was 
obliged to fight in force or surrender. 
The later reports of the engagements 
»how that the fighting was of the fiercest. 
he Russians admit a loss of about 
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twenty-four hundred officers and men, 
and the Japanese place the Russian loss 
at least one-third higher than this. The 
Russian loss was increased by a lament- 
able error through which one body of 
Russians fired on another. The Japan- 
ese also had heavy losses, as was to be 
expected, but they completely carried 
out their plans, drove the Russians back 
in disorder, captured thirty or forty guns, 
seized the town of Antung, which was in 
whole or in part burned by the retreat- 
ing Russians, and are fairly entitled to the 
honors of a great victory, while the Rus- 
sian General Zassalitch can only describe 
the affair as a “grievous but glorious 
battle.” General Kuroki after this victory 
gave his enemy no rest, but pressed for- 
ward immediately and occupied the im- 
portant point of Fenwangcheng on May 
6, apparently meeting little resistance, 
although this had been regarded as the 
second Russian line of defense. Even 
beyond Fenwangcheng the Japanese are 
now pushing. As will be seen by the 
map, the Russian line of withdrawal is 
on the road to Liaoyang, where the high- 
road meets the railway from Port Arthur 
to Mukden. How far the Russians will 
withdraw is of course not known to any 
one but themselves, but there can hardly 
be any doubt that General Kuropatkin 
has selected some strong position where 
he will ultimately strive to stem the tide 
of Japan’s advance. A remark made by 
the Japanese Minister to Great Britain 
is of great significance. He said, in 
effect, that it will probably be found 
for the present that, where the armies 
meet, the Japanese are in superior num- 
bers. No doubt the Siberian Railway is 
bringing Russian troops as fast as is 
conceivably possible; yet the question 
remains whether Russia’s total force in 
the field can be made large enough to 
resist the Japanese advance; the fact 
that not only men and arms, but toa 
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must be carried in constantly increasing 
quantities over a single-track railroad 
makes the Russian transportation prob- 
lem a serious one, 


By sea and by land the 
Japanese have cut off 
Port Arthur from all 
communication with the Russian army, 
unless possibly by wireless telegraphy. 
The latest attempt to blockade the 
entrance to Port Arthur (that of May 2) 
was the most desperate and on the 
largest scale of any of many desperate 
efforts. ‘There were about a dozen Jap- 
anese stone-laden vessels employed. 
These were accompanied by a torpedo 
flotilla and backed by Admiral Togo’s 
squadron. . The fire poured in upon the 
assailants by the shore batteries was 
tremendous, and the Japanese suffered 
considerable loss. Some of the vessels 
intended to block the harbor went astray; 


The Investment of 
Port Arthur 


but the Tokyo dispatches confidently 
claim that the channel is now blocked, 
and that none but small boats can pass in 
orout. The Russians deny this, but the 
indications are that the work has at last 
been done. Immediately following this 
came the long-expected landing of the 
second great division of the Japanese 
army. From: some base—very likely 
the Elliott Islands—the Japanese sud- 
denly moved a large fleet of transports 
to the Liaoyang Peninsula and disem- 
barked, fith little resistance apparently, 
at three points at least; one force landed 
at Pitsuwo, another near Cape Terminal, 
a little to the south, and still another on 
Kinchow Bay. This last point of dis- 
embarkation is on the very narrow arm 
connecting Port Arthur with the main 
peninsula, and the position the Japanese 
occupy there is Commanding and con- 
clusive as regards the investment of Port 
Arthur. Admiral Alexiev and Grand 
Duke Boris were barely able to escape 
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before the Japanese arrived. In all, per- 
haps 30,000 Japanese troops landed. 
Whether the garrison at Port Arthur, 
said to be something under ten thousand 
men, excluding the officers and men of 
the fleet, who about equal the same 
number, will successfully resist the Jap- 
anese remains to be seen; and it is 
also a question whether the Japanese 
will attempt to take Port Arthur by 
storm, or whether they will be satisfied 
to make useless such a large body of 
Russians, and will leave Port Arthur to 
exhaust its provisions while pressing 
northward on the railway. ‘There are 
rumors also of Japanese landing at Ta- 
kusha, which is midway between the two 
main positions of the Japanese army. 
Of very great importance and signifi- 
cance is the evident intention of Rus- 
sia to abandon Niuchuang—one more 
indication that the Russian policy at 
present is one of gradual withdrawal and 
the strengthening of its forces, 


An important and im- 
mediate consequence 
of the war in the Far East that has hith- 
erto escaped notice is pointed out ina 
recent letter from Japan. While the 
energies of the entire people are con- 
centrated on the prosecution of the war, 
they are diverted from vital interests 
not immediately connected with that. 
The Red Cross treasury is well supplied, 
but schools, asylums, and churches are 
Stinted. An orphan asylum is men- 
tioned, with 260 inmates, and applicants 
every week, but its former steady flow 
of gifts from Japanese has almost ceased. 
Mills, says the writer, are shutting down, 
prices are going up, gaunt poverty will 
soon be apparent. Americans have con- 
tributed.to the funds of the Red Cross, 
and that for the benefit of both comba- 
tants. It is quite as important to be- 
friend other philanthropic branches of 
work that are certain to suffer if relief 
funds are not generously contributed 
from abroad. While this is a critical 
period for all kinds of missionary work, 
it is also the psychological moment for 
its active reinforcement and for enlist- 
ing the gratitude of a people now pecu- 
liarly susceptible to evidences of sym- 
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pathy. While Japan is formally classed 
as pagan, it is practically conformable in 
many ways to Christianity. Practical 
Christianity exhibited in present aid to 
the Christian institutions now growing 
up there cannct fail to make its lasting 
mark, 

In American poli- 
tics nothing is ac- 
cepted as certain 
until the votes are counted, and that is 
why a movement has been under way to 
make Speaker Cannon the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President, although he 
has declared with great positiveness that 
he will not accept. Mr. Cannon is being 
urged for the Vice-Presidency against 
his will, not because Mr. Roosevelt is 
weak in Illinois and Indiana, but be- 
cause he might develop weakness, and 
Mr. Cannon has rugged qualities which 
compel an admiration from Western 
farmers and business men of which he 
cannot be deprived. There was no sug- 
gestion of his name for the nomination 
until it began to appear to Republican 
leaders that a conservative and revivi- 
fied Democracy might be in control at 
St. Louis, and would probably make 
its fight in and around New York State 
and in the Middle West. Circumstances 
seem to have forced this choice of battle- 
ground on them. They must win the 
election in these sections or not at all. 
In National elections there have been 
many sudden and decisive swings in 
public sentiment. Early in the cam- 
paign of 1864 the Republicans were in 
despair at the prospect of Lincoln’s 
threatened defeat, yet his opponent, 
General McClellan, carried only the 
three States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Kentucky. Many persons believe 
that Blaine would have been President if 
the election of 1884 had been heid some 
ten days earlier. Nosupporter of McKin- 
ley and the gold standard rested easily in 
1896 and 1900 until the returns came in. 
So the Republicans are taking no chances, 
and are preparing to meet the new 
Democratic alignment by endeavoring 
to reinforce Roosevelt by Cannon. The 
electoral college now consists of 476 
members. The candidate that wins 
must have 239 votes. The Democratic 
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candidate is practically certain to carry 
the “solid South,” to which Maryland 
must be added, which will give him 159 
votes to start with. He must obtain 80 
votes elsewhere. New England and 
the Eastern States have been voting 
for Republican candidates and policies 
for many years. The Middle West 
has been in the Republican column 
since 1894. The far Western States, 
except Nevada, have been swinging 
slowly but surely away from Democ- 
racy, and Roosevelt’s is a name to 
conjure with beyond the Missouri. 
The Pacific coast is scarcely fighting- 
ground for any Democrat because of 
the prosperity it has enjoyed through 
expansion. For the sake of argument, 
let us assume that the selected battle- 
ground of the Democratic party is all 
doubtful. Bat New York went Repub- 
lican in the last State election by only 
8,800, as against 111,000 for the same 
candidate in 1900; New Jersey and 
Connecticut are expected by the Demo- 
crats to be influenced by the local influ- 
ence of New York, and West Virginia 
is believed to be doubtful. New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut furnish 
58 electoral votes. If all three States 
were carried by ‘the Democrats and 
Nevada was added to the Democratic 
column, they would still lack 29 votes. 
Add Illinois and they would still lack 2 
votes. Thus it would become necessary 
for them tocarry either West Virginia or 
Indiana, or break into one of the Moun- 
tain States to reach the required 239. 
Only landslide conditions could do all 
this. On the other hand, if the Repub- 
licans should lose New York, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and West Virginia, they 
could still carry the election if they held 
their own elsewhere and saved Illinois 
and Indiana. ‘This will serve to show 
how the balance of political power under 
the new apportionment has slipped west 
of the Alleghanies. Furthermore, the 
Republicans could lose New York, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana, and still win if they 
carried New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
West Virginia, which would swell their 
total to 241, two more than necessary. 
Such are the figurings on the election 
of astute politicians, both Democratic 
and Republican, which make the former 
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very much in earnest to capture New 
York State as absolutely essential to 
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Democratic success, and the latter 
equally in earnest to secure Indiana and 
Illinois to avoid the peril evidently 
involved in the possible loss of New 
York State. 


It is perfectly well 
known that the gam- 
bling establishments 
called pool-rooms depend for their exist- 
ence upon being supplied with their 
news from the race-track by telegraph 
or telephone companies. If these com- 
panies should refuse to supply the 
race-track news, the pool-rooms would 
have to go out of business; but both 
telegraph and telephone companies are 
public service corporations and are 
required by law to supply their service 
without making arbitrary distinctions. 
No one has suggested holding these 
companies responsible for being the 
transmitters of such messages, any more 
than for unwittingly transmitting a mes- . 
sage which might lead to a murder or 
other crime. The City Club of New 
York, however, has made an investiga- 
tion which has resulted in the charge 
that the Western Union ‘Telegraph Com- 
pany is on such intimate terms with the 
pool-rooms in New York City as to be 
virtually if not legally an accomplice in 
their crime. A committee of the City 
Club instructed two men to go to the 
telegraph company’s office with the 
avowed purpose of arranging for pool- 
room service. Captain Norton Goddard, | 
whose services in the suppression of the 
policy swindle have justly brought him 
honor, has reported to the City Club the 
experiences of these men. He says that 
they clearly announced their intention 
to the officials of the telegraph company, 
and relates in detail the conversations 
carried on between the men and various 
officials. He reports that after two con- 
ferences it was arranged that thetelegraph 
company should put in the wires incon- 
spicuously, and furnish an operator who 
had had large experience in pool-rooms 
and who would be paid by the professed 
owners of the pool-room. ‘This is Cap- 
tain Goddard’s own summary of the 
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arrangement made in behalf of the com- 
pany : 

Now, very briefly recapitulated, the facts 
are, that officials of the Western Union Com- 
pany, important enough to occupy large 
offices and suites of offices in the Western 
Union Building, contracted with two parties, 
unknown to them, to furnish racing news to 
a pool-room at a price higher than they 
charge for similar service not connected 
with pool-rooms or other illegal resorts— 
that these same officials confirmed this same 
contract in conversation with a third person, 
also entirely unknown to them, and promised 
to supply as an operator a man who was 
“tly,” who had a large experience in pool- 
rooms, who knew the ropes, and who knew 
enough to climb out of a window when 
trouble came; and they actually carried out 
their agreement by putting the wires into 


306 Madison Avenue on Friday, April 15, . 


and the man who did the work at 306 ex- 
plained that he put the wires down the chim- 
ney so that they would be less conspicuous. 
‘The Outlook has not commented on this 
incident heretofore because it preferred 
to wait until the other side was stated 
by the telegraph company. President 
Clowry has made such a statement. 
Briefly, it is that the Western Union has 
furnished to newspapers, hotels, clubs, 
brokers’ offices, and, in short, to any one 
who has demanded the service, news of 
horse races, boat races, bicycle races, 
baseball games, and all such events, 
without attempting to be a “censor of 
public or private morals;” that the 
employees of the company have refused 
to receive messages “ which appeared 
to them to be for obviously immoral 
purposes,” although in certain cases, one 
of which he cites, the company was held 
liable for such refusal. He further 
states : 

Whenever those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law will furnish this company 
in writing with the names of persons who 
are engaged in keeping unlawful pool-rooms, 
and specify the places where the pool-rooms 
are located, and state that they have decided 
to take action to close them up, if they re- 
quest the telegraph company to cease the 
transmission of intelligence to such places, 
we will promptly comply with such request 
even though the public authorities should 
prove to be mistaken and the telegraph 
company thereby should be involved in liti- 
gation and liability. 

If there has been a denial cf the facts 
alleged by Captain Goddard regarding 
the specific arrangements for establish- 
ing news service with the puol-room bya 
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wire secretly laid by an operator specially 
experienced in pool-room service, and 
at a special price, we have not seen it 
made. 


The statement of Presi- 
dent Clowry will con- 
vince no one who can 
think clearly, and will satisfy no one who 
has ordinary moral instincts. He has 
not even taken the trouble to meet the 
issue. No one of intelligence asks that 
the Western Union be a “censor of 
public and private morals.” But the 
people of a self-governing community 
have the right to expect that every public 
service corporation will refuse to enter 
into any agreement with anybody to 
break the laws which they have made. 
It does not concern that public corpora- 
tion one whit whether those laws satisfy 
the comfortable consciences of the offi- 
cials of that corporation or not. Presi- 
dent Clowry has likened the telegraph 
company to a railroad. “Ifa railroad 
knows that a murderer is contemplating 
a trip from one city to another for the 
purpose of committing a crime, it cannot 
refuse to carry him if he buys a ticket.” 
The “ Evening Post,” of New York, has 
well said, in reply to this supposed par- 
allel, that if a railroad furnishes a Bur- 
glars’ Special, standing ready with steam 
up, where it will not attract attention, 
with an engineer who is expert in getting 
safe-blowers out of the way of the police, 
and furnishes this train at a special 
price, the railroad certainly would be 
held responsible, and its president would 
be counted crazy if he put forth any 
statement apologizing for refusal to 
furnish such a train and to notify the 
police. The willingness of President 
Clowry to comply with any directions 
for the withholding of service from pool- 
rooms which may be given to him by 
the police is, unfortunately, character- 
istic of that patronizing attitude which 
is too frequently assumed by corpora- 
tions toward the Government. This is 
very different from the position of a cer- 
tain telephone company which has in- 
formed the police of its suspicions con- 
cerning a certain place, and has asked 
from the police an order authorizing the 
company to withdraw its service. If Pres- 
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ident Clowry’s company is making any 
such arrangements as that described by 
Captain Goddard, it needs no information 
from the police authorities, and it must 
know that people of no extraordinary 
intelligence are well aware that it needs 
none. Such an attitude as that assumed 
by President Clowry, in the face of such 
specific allegations as those made by 
Captain Goddard before the City Club, 
and forwarded by the City Club to every 
Director of the Western Union, does 
more than any possible Socialistic prop- 
aganda could do to hasten the coming 
of the time when the telegraph, like the 
mails, will be under Government con- 
trol. When that time comes, the tele- 
graph, no more than it is now, no more 
than the mails, which are under Gov- 
ernment control, will be a “censor of 
public. and private morals,” but it will 
not be an instrument which may be used 
by special and deliberate agreement for 
the violation of law. | 


The Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was formally 
opened on the last day 
of April with impressive ceremonies 
and in the presence of a great throng of 
people. Among the addresses the most 
notable was that made by Secretary 
Taft, as the personal representative of 
President Roosevelt; and it was natural 
that Secretary Taft, in speaking of the 
great historical events commemorated 
by this world’s exposition, should refer to 
the new and different kind of expansion 
lately entered into by the United States. 
Mr. Taft declared that this Far Eastern 
expansion did in fact involve other and 
different problems from those presented 
in the Louisiana Purchase, and added: 
They have been forcéd upon us without 
our seeking, and they must be solved with 
the same high sense of duty, the same fear- 
lessness and courage, with which our ances- 
tors met the very startling problems that 
were presented by the addition of this wide 
expanse of territory of Louisiana. That 
they may not and probably will not be solved 
by conferring Statehood upon the new terri- 
tory is probable. Augurs of ill and ruin to 
follow from the experience and solution of 
the problem are not wanting, but they never 
have been wanting in the history of this 
country, and they never have been allowed 
to control the fearless grappling of new 
problems by Americans. 
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A striking hymn, written for the occasion 
by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
sung by a large chorus, was received 
with sympathetic interest, and is indeed 
a hymn well worth reading by the peo- 
ple of the whole country. The actual 
as well as the typical opening of the 
Exposition was accomplished by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through an electric cir- 
cuit by means of which, at his touch in 


Washington, the forty thousand horse- 


power of machinery was put in motion. 
Perhaps the event in which the crowds 
present at the ceremonies showed most 
positive interest was the starting of the 
great cascades on the Exposition grounds. 
These cascades form the most individual 
feature of the Exposition, and in extent 
and beauty have never been equaled. 
The immensity of the plan fer this 
world’s fair may be judged from the fact 
that the grounds include 1,240 acres of 
area, two miles long by one mile wide, 
whilethe Exposition at Chicago embraced 
hardly half this amount of ground. The 
present Exposition has one hundred and 
twenty acres under roof, while the build- 
ings at Chicago covered only eighty-two 
acres. The entire cost of the St Louis 
Exposition up to date has been some- 
thing like fifty millions of dollars, At 
the date of opening the main buildings 
were completed; and so far as construc- 
tion goes, the Exposition was in a more 
advanced state than those that have pre- 
ceded it. As is always the case, the 
exhibits were not in place as generally 
as might be hoped; but from the day on 
which the ceremonies took place to this 
time, there have arrived constantly in 
St. Louis hundreds of trains loaded with 
exhibits, and the work of installing them 
is going rapidly en. Probably this new 


_and greatest World’s Fair will be at its 


best by the end of this month. It is to 
be hoped that the reports that the St. 
Louis hotels are asking exorbitant rates 
will not be confirmed; to do so would 
in the end prove a short-sighted policy. 


The most significant fact 
brought out by the ses- 
sions of the Conference for Education 
in the South recently held in Birmingham, 
and upon which comment was made in 
these columns last week, is the growing 
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and, in many localities, enthusiastic 
faith in universal education for the 
Southern people. The Old South as a 
whole had no public-school system. Its 
social organization was distinctly aristo- 
cratic; it did not contain more fami- 
lies of social and educational opportu- 
nity than the North, but those families 
constituted a governing class up to the 
close of the war. Since the end of the 
so-called Reconstruction period the most 
important fact in the development of the 
South has been the coming to self-con- 
sciousness of the middle classes and 
their rise into power. This movement 
would have taken place sooner or later 
under any conditions; it would have 
taken place eventually had the Southern 
Confederacy been established; for on 
this continent, in the atmosphere of 
American institutions, no aristocracy 
could permanently have kept political 
power in its hands. With the advent 
of democracy has come the conviction 
that education must be universal in order 
that citizens may have training for their 
duties; and the South has awakened to 
the fact that illiteracy is far too prevalent 
and that education is too inadequately 
equipped for the burdens that are being 
thrown upon it and are to be thrown 
upon it during the next few years. The 
leaders of the new educational movement 
are Southern men who represent both 
the old and the new order; men like 
Chancellor Hill, of the University of 
Georgia, who stand for the best traditions 
of the old order of things, and a large 
group of young men who have cometo the 
front in recent years—men who, while 
they remain true to the best ideals of 
the Old South, are alive to the demands 
of the present, have largely escaped the 
limitations of sectional view, and are the 
enthusiastic leaders of a movement for 
the liberation of the South through 
superior education. It was this great 
movement in the South—one of the 
most significant movements of the day 
in the United States—which found ex- 
pression at Birmingham, Alabama, not 
only in the speeches of prominent South- 
ern and Northern men, but also in the 
interest manifested by the great and 
deeply interested audiences which filled 
the place of meeting. 
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—— , The speeches of both 
Northern and South- 
ern men were notable for their frank- 
ness, for the absence of partisanship, for 
the disappearance of the sectional feeling. 
The speakers did not always agree, but 
they looked each other in the face, gained 
common respect for one another’s mo- 
tives, and struck hands in a common 
devotion to a common cause. Bishop 
Galloway, whose speech was briefly 
reported last week, declared that the 
negro question was one of immense im- 
portance to the South from the indus- 
trial point of view, and formulated what 
he regarded as certain things upon which 
Southern men are now agreed : 

First—In the South there never will be 
any social mingling of the races. Whether 
it be prejudice or pride of race, there is a 
middle wall of partition which will not be 
broken down. 

Second—They will worship in separate 
churches and be educated in separate schools. 
This is alike desired by both races, and is 
for the good of each. 

Third—The political power of this section 
will remain in present hands. Here, as 
elsewhere, intelligence and wealth will and 
should control the administration of govern- 
mental affairs. 

Fourth—The great body of the negroes 
are here to stay. Their coerced coloniza- 
tion would be a crime, and their deportation 
a physical impossibility. And the white 
people are less anxious for them to go than 
they are to leave. They are natives and not 
intruders. 

With these positions the North is stead- 
ily coming into greater sympathy, as it 
has already come to the conclusion that 
the race matter is one which, so far as 
it affects Southern States, must be settled 
by Southern men, and with increasing 
confidence that it will be settled right 
by Southern men. The matters of chief 
concern before the Conference were 
local taxation, the necessity for better 
school-houses, longer terms of school 
work, and improved teaching. The 
question of National aid for education, 
while it was suggested, was not empha- 
sized, and the Conference did not put 
itself on record on the matter. Nothing 
could better serve the process of inter- 
pretation between the sections, now so 
rapidly going on, than such conferences 
as that held in Birmingham. Every 
such conference helps to destroy the 
power of the demagogue, North and 
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South, whose capital in stock is the 
awakening of sectional prejudices, and 
whose disappearance from the face of 
the earth ought to be witnessed within 
a measurable period of time. 


There was a distinct 
atmosphere of hopeful- 
ness and efficiency in 
the sessions of the tenth annual meeting 
of the National Municipal League just 
held in Chicago, although there was no 
disposition to ignore the difficulties and 
dangers in the path of those interested 
in rescuing our cities from present con- 
ditions and establishing them upon a 
higher and more efficient basis. The 
compact and interesting annual review 
by Secretary Woodruff, while outlining 
the disclosures, investigations, and in- 
dictments of the year, brought out in 
full relief the extent and power of the 
forces making for improvement. He 
referred to the New Voters’ Festival 
established in Boston to impress upon 
those about to exercise the suffrage for 
the first time the solemn significance of 
their duty. The work of juvenile city 
leagues aiming to inculcate habits of civic 
cleanliness and a regard for the rights of 
others, the broadening interest of business 
men and the unceasing activity of busi- 
ness bodies in municipal affairs, and the 
interest of city officials themselves, were 
described at length as ground for the 
belief that substantial progress was being 
made. Perhaps the most important 
forward steps undertaken were those to 
co-ordinate university and collegiate 
instruction in municipal government, 
and to investigate the subject of munici- 
pal taxation. The need of the former 
was outlined in Professor Rowe’s paper, 
and the latter in a paper by Mr. Lawson 
Purdy. 


The National 
Municipal League 


Dr. Rowe described the 
average college man’s 
attitude toward public 
affairs. The charge has been made and 
industriously circulated that the college 
graduate is an essentially negative factor 
in the life of our American communities, 
that his attitude toward public affairs 
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is commonly critical, that, owing to 
this fact, he lacks ability to co-operate 
with his fellow-citizens in the struggle 
for civic improvement, and that those 
reform organizations which contain a 
large percentage of college men lack 
cohesion and show an inability to 
concentrate effort on common ends. 
This view represents the opinion of a 
large and influential class, who, while 
not opposed to college education as 
such, hold that the particular type of 
training at present offered fails to bring 
the student into harmony with the aspi- 
rations and ideals of our American com- 
munities, and leads him to assume the 
position of a critic rather than that of 
an earnest worker. If this charge be 
true, it is a most serious indictment, and 
our higher institutions of learning owe 
it to the country as well as to themselves 
to examine with great care whether the 
arrangement of their curricula and the 
methods of instruction are such as to 
develop this essentially negative attitude 
toward public affairs. The cause of this 


attitude, it was asserted, was due to the 


fact that instruction in government 
necessarily assumes a didactic tone 
which only tends to emphasize the criti- 
cal attitude of the student. To remedy 
this it was suggested that the student 
must be brought into contact with the 
facts of political life through personal 
original research, 


Mr. Purdy’s 


cussion may be 


summed up in the following conclusions 
or suggested programme of action: 


Abolish all constitutional restrictions on 
the power of the Legislature to regulate taxa- 
tion. 

Do away with the necessity for uniform 
State taxation by apportioning State taxes 
in proportion to local revenue. 

Give to every county the right within the 
general laws of the State to exempt from 
taxation any class of property, or proportion- 
ately to reduce the assessment of any class 
of property. 

s an immediate reform, assess real estate 
annually, state the value of land separately, 
and publish the assessment rolls in conven- 
ient form. 

With local option on taxation every com- 
munity will be a debating society, and edu- 
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cation, which now halts and stumbles, will 
advance with leaps and bounds. 

The first annual address by the new 
President, Charles J. Bonaparte, dealt 
in striking fashion with the familiar 
topic “ Partisanship in Municipal Af- 
fairs.” The address was so significant 
in emphasizing the importance of work- 
ing with the present National parties in 
town and city affairs until something 
better can be devised, and in pointing 
out sententiously how much better half 
a loaf is, even among reformers, than no 
bread, that we comment on it editorially 
elsewhere. One of the most encourag- 
ing features of the meeting, which filled 
three days and evenings, was the fact 
that no time was given to abusing prac- 
tical politics or politicians, but every 
paper was devoted to the constructive 
work which has more and more come 
to be the characteristic of the League. 


The first Convention of the 

American American Bible League was 
mune held in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, for three 
days last week. The man who provided 
for its financial support, Mr. William 
Phillips Hall, presided. He stated the 
object of the League to be the organiza- 
tion of the friends of the Bible, for pro- 
moting reverential study of it, and the 
maintenance of faith in it as the inspired 
Word of God. He declared that the 
Bible was being subjected to assault by 
scholars, and that the League would 
repulse the assault and restore the Bible 
to its rightful place. Most of the speak- 
ers at the Convention were either clergy- 
men or theologians; several denomi- 
nations were represented. President 
Patton, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, delivered what was in most respects 
the most notable address. He based 
his remarks upon the assumption that 
the issue lies between those who believe 
in Christianity as “a piece of super- 
natural information with respect to the 
future life,” and those who believe in 
Christianity as merely a metaphysic 
philosophy. . The critics of the Bible he 
acquitted of malice or of the intention 
of doing wrong, and he added: 


We want criticism, intelligent criticism, of 
the Bible. We can’t shut it up in a glass 
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case; we can’t make an expurgatorius of 
books against it. Unless the Bible can 
stand in the daylight, thereis no use keeping 
it in the dark, and it ought to go down. We 
all admit that this controversy must be man- 
aged by minute experts of the Bible,on each 
side. e are willing to submit our case to 
the court and we expect a verdict. Mean- 
while, while these critics, good and bad, 
fight it out, what are we going to do for those 
ministers who are going on preaching pretty 
little amenities of morality and a 
from their pulpits, their congregations at the 
same time getting to that state where they 
think one doctrine or two more or less does 
not matter? 

Several of the speakers did not take 
quite the same position as did President 
Patton. So faras any conclusions can be 
drawn from the rather rhetorical state- 
ments made, it seems that other speak- 
ers regarded all scholarly and expert 
examination of the Bible as in the nature 
of assaults upon it. Of these Dr. Bur- 
rell was the representative, in likening 
the higher critics to a little dog running 
out to bite an army. ‘There appear to 
have been two parties in the Conven- 
tion, one holding to the position that the 
Bible, being altogether unique, ought 
not to be subjected to any test whatever, 
the other holding to the position well 
expressed by Professor Robert Wilson, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, as 
follows : 

The only way in which the conservative 
party can maintain its position in the field 
of Biblical criticism is by showing that the 
premises of the radical critics are false; b 
showing through the more thorough invest- 
gation of the facts that the foundations upon 
which the magnificent structures of the crit- 
ics rest are, indeed, groundless, unscientific, 
and ~~ aes unproved, and often incapable 
of proof. 

The former position is one which is ob- 
viously not open for discussion. ‘The 
latter position is one that is entitled to 
respect. We believe that both these 
positions are wrong, but for different 
reasons. ‘The answer to the former will 
be made by the continuance of critical 
study of the Bible. The answer to the 
latter consists in showing, on the one 
hand, that the results of modern critical 
study of the Bible are not rightly repre- 
sented by its opponents, and, on the 
other hand, that these results are at 
once reasonable and helpful to relig- 
ious life, It is only in so far as they 
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are both reasonable and helpful that 
they either ought to be or will be 
accepted by the Christian Church or by 
the best scholarship, and if criticism of 
the higher criticism operates to sift out 
the irrational and unhelpful conclusions 
of some extremists, it will serve really 
to promote a progress which it imagines 
itself to be opposing. 


On May 4 the 
General Confer- 
ence of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church began its session 
at Los Angeles, California. ‘This body 
meets every four years, and for the first 
time in the history of the Church con- 
venes in the far West, and for the sec- 
ond time beyond the Mississippi River. 
The report of the Board of Education 
shows that, as a result of the Twentieth 
Century Thank Offering, the educational 
institutions of the Church have profited 
by an increase in value of property and 
endowment, exclusive of debt, from 
about twenty-nine millions of dollars to 
nearly thirty-six and a half millions. 


The Methodist Quadrennial 
Conference: Its Programme 


The address of the bishops gives the 


present membership of the Church as 
3,031,644. In the General Conference 
there are 748 delegates, the clerical and 


lay delegates being in equal numbers. - 


Among the delegates are twenty-five 
women, and as women appear in the 
General Conference for the first time, 
they contribute a unique and interesting 
feature of the assembly. Seventy-nine 
colored delegates are present, and forty- 
two delegates from the various foreign 
mission fields. It is a remarkable fact 
that of the 748 delegates only 108 have 
been members of previous General Con- 
ferences. In many respects this prom- 
ises to be a most important General 
Conference. Among the chief subjects 
to be brought before the body is the 
project to unify the publishing interests 
of the denomination, involving the con- 
solidation of the two printing establish- 
ments—one at New York and the other 
at Cincinnati. This will mean a com- 
plete readjustment of the publishing 
department ; and while the scheme has 
much to commend it, there are those in 
the Conference who will oppose it to the 
end. Closely related to this project is 
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the plan to put the various benevolent 
enterprises of the Church on a new 
basis, creating a Foreign and a Domes- 
tic Missionary Society, placing the work 
of the Sunday-School Union under the 
Educational Department of the Church, 
etc., the idea being to increase the con- 
tributions of the Church to the benevo- 
lent causes by reducing the number of 
special collections. ‘Then the question 
of the restoration of the pastoral time- 
limit is a burning one. The last Gen- 
eral Conference removed the limit, which 
was five years, and left the preachers to 
be appointed to their respective charges 
annually. During the quadrennium con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has developed 
over the operation of the new law, and 
the movement to repeal the law and go 
back to five years has gained consider- 
able headway. An exceedingly interest- 
ing feature of the Conference will be the 
election of bishops and of other officers, 
such as editors of the various church 
papers and secretaries of the different 
benevolent societies. At least four 
bishops and several missionary bishops 
are to be chosen. Another feature of 
unusual interest will be the reception of 
the fraternal representatives of other 
branches of the Methodist family; the 
principal ones being the representatives 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
of England, the Irish Conference, the 
Methodist Church of Canada, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The Conference will continue in session 
until the latter part of May. 


At the last Convention 
of the Episcopal Church, 
held at San Francisco 
three years ago, a Committee of Fifteen 
was appointed to consider the advisabil- 
ity of changing the name of the Church, 
and the different dioceses were asked to 
vote upon the question, in order that 
the sentiment of the Church might be 
ascertained. By a very large majority 
the dioceses voted against any change 
of name, and the Committee of Fifteen 
has made public its report, which is to 
be submitted to the General Convention 
in Boston next October. The Commit- 
tee recommends the General Convention 
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that it “ be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the subject.” ‘This report 
is, of course, adverse to any change of 
name; it is signed by the fifteen mem- 
bers of the Committee. ‘There are three 
appendices. One, signed by seven mem- 
bers of the Committee, including Bish- 
ops Tuttle, Peterkin, and Greer, affirms 
that the present name of the Church 
cannot be considered as a hindrance to 
its growth, since it has grown rapidly 
under that name; that the relations of 
the Church with the Old Catholics have 
not been strained by reason of it, and 
that the denial by Pope Leo of the valid- 
ity of episcopal orders precludes any 
change of attitude on the part of the 
Papacy as a result of the mere change 
of name. ‘The second appendix, signed 
by Bishops Whitehead, Fiske, Rogers, 
and two others, declares that there are 
abundant indications that the majority 
of the clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church are dissatisfied with its present 
name; that it is a monument of differen- 
tiation and a perpetuation of memories of 
which all Christian people would gladly 
rid themselves; that it is a wall of sepa- 
ration against Roman Catholics on one 
side and of differentiation from non-Epis- 
copalians on the other. It makes the 
suggestion that the Boston Convention 
should enact legislation omitting the 
words Protestant Episcopal from the 
title-page of the Prayer-Book. The 
third appendix, which bears the name 
-of a single clergyman, suggests that the 
name be changed to “ The Church in 
the United States of America.” The 
attitude of the Episcopal Church in 
regard to this important matter Is now 
well defined, and it is probable that the 
discussion will cease for a few years. 
{t is not impossible that a change of 
name may be made at some time in the 
future, but not until such a change will 
have no significance as the triumph of a 
party. 

Americans have reason 
for feeling a peculiar sense 
of loss in the death, at the age of sixty- 
three, of Antonin Dvorak on May 1], 
for not only was he for three years 
Director of the National Conservatory 
of America, but he also created three 
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works which are more generally known 
as American than any compositions by 
native American composers. In 1892 
he came to this country, and for three 
years enthusiastically identified himself 
with the musical life of the United 
States. It is true he did not contribute 
as much toward the development of 
music in America as many men more 
obscure have contributed; but he sym- 
pathetically endeavored to find here 
musical elements characteristic of the 
country and to translate them into forms 
which would pass current in the world 
at large. These elements he discovered 
to his own satisfaction in the negro 
melodies of the South. It is upon 
motives from these melodies that he 
built up his symphony “From the 
New World,” and his American quar- 
tette and quintette. He urged on 
American composers the use of this 
fund of music, forgetting that the Amer- 
ican musician is European by descent 
and training, and quite as alien to the 
race which created these melodies as any 
European would be. Dvorak’s interest 
in the negro folk-song was natural, for 
his own music is but the glorified folk- 
song of his native Bohemia. He was a 
butcher’s son, a peasant of the peasants, 
a Czech of the Czechs. A familiar story 
of him tells that at fifteen he wrote a 
polka for the village band; but when it 
came to be played the sound was dread- 
ful; he had failed to transpose the music 
for the trumpets. From this experience 
he rose to be one of the great masters 
of orchestration. He was largely self- 
taught in music, but his instincts seemed 
to supply him with that sense of form 
and that restraint which commonly re- 
sult only from education. Other com- 
posers, even among his contemporaries, 
may be accounted greater, but none can 
more surely lay claim to genius by virtue 
of innate musical creativeness. 


Edgar Fawcett, who died 
in London last week, was 
a graduate of Columbia University, had 
traveled extensively in Europe, lived 
abroad for a number of years, and was 
an industrious writer from his earliest 
maturity. His first volumes of verse 
were full of good lines; he had a sensi- 
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tive imagination and a marked lyrical gift. 
He was regazded by men of the older 
literary group as one of the most prom- 
ising of the younger poets ; Longfellow, 
especially, gave his work the warmest 
commendation. The vividness and 
charm of his work, its color and singing 
quality, are illustrated by one of his 
best-known poems: 
TO AN ORIOLE 


How falls it, Oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In Southern splendor through our Northern 


SKY 

In some blithe moment was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange lily, flecked with black, 
In a forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning to heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird ? 

Mr. Fawcett was the author of a long 
list of novels, of several plays, and at 
least one volume of essays. His earlier 
stories, “ A Gentleman of Leisure ” and 
* An Ambitious Woman” especially, 
showed considerable narrative and dra- 
matic skill, but of late years his work 
lost its quality, and he had passed from 
public attention at the time of his death. 


The remarkable literary 
productiveness of Maurus 
Jdékai, who died in Budapest last week 
at the age of seventy-nine, has in some 
degree distracted attention from the fact 
that in his earlier and stormier life he was 
a national hero and a political figure of 
consequence in Hungary. His love of 
the people and devotion to liberty are 
shown even in his name—changed by 
him from Jdékay to Jékai because the 
final y was a mark of nobility. In the 
revolutionary struggle of 1848 he was a 
leader, and took part in the attack upon 
the fortress of Buda, the rescue of the 
blind journalist John Tancsics, and the 
promulgation of the famous “ Twelve 
Paragraphs ” by which the Magyars de- 
manded their ancient constitution. The 
struggle was in vain, and Jékai escaped 
imprisonment only after many romantic 
adventures, shared by his wife, who, as 
Rosa Labofalvi, had been Hungary’s 
greatest tragic actress. Some of these 
adventures, and also many of his other 
personal and political experiences, were 
utilized with effect by Jékai in romances. 
In 1854 Jokai’s agitation against Aus- 
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trian tyranny caused his arrest and im- 
prisonment, and not long after he gave 
up the attempt to restore the independ- 
ence of Hungary, and thereafter used 
his influence to obtain all possible priv- 
ileges for his people under the joint 
Empire. After this ]ékai was for about 
thirty-five years a member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, and then was named 
by the King to be a life member of the 
upper house of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment (the House of Magnates). In 
1894 he was selected by the nation as 
the man who should pronounce the 
funeral oration over the body of Kossuth 
when it lay in state at Budapest. As a 
writer Jékai had a lively fancy, and 
turned with the greatest ease from pure 
romance to the realism of modern society 
fiction. Novels, plays, sketches, fairy 
tales, poems, newspaper articles, poured 
from his pen in a ceaseless'stream., In 
all, he put forth over three hundred vol- 
umes. In 1894 he celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his first literary work, 
and tokens of honor and regard were 
showered upon him from Emperor, fel- 
low-citizens, and, indeed, from all over 
the world. A national édition de luxe 
of his works was subscribed for five 
times over, and the Jubilee Committee 
obtained from its sale a profit of 100,000 
florins, which was given to the author. 


Partisanship and Munic- 
ipal Reform 


To many municipal reformers the 
position taken by Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte in his address before the National 
Municipal League on April 28 will seem 
disheartening. His words will sound 
to them like a denial of the faith. Yet 
among all who will find cause for dismay 
it is safe to say that there is not one 
whose concern for honesty and efficiency 
in government and whose services in’ 
behalf of honesty and efficiency in gov- 
ernment are more generally recognized 
than are Mr. Bonaparte’s. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wanted the conditions in 
the Post-Office Department investigated 
without bias and without interest in the 
political welfare of any official, high or 
low, he chose two men, one of whom 
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was Mr. Bonaparte. When he wanted 
the treatment of the Indians investigated, 
he again chose Mr. Bonaparte. Indeed, 
from his undergraduate days at Harvard, 
when he led a revolt against the organ- 
ized wire-pulling of class politics and 
the snobbery of college societies, to the 
present time, when he lives as a citizen 
of Baltimore, respected by those politi- 
cal strategists who have felt the power 
of his open and vigorous methods, Mr. 
Bonaparte has been a reformer who has 
known how to reform. What he says, 
therefore, about methods for improving 
present-day municipal politics, which 
every one knows constitutes the gravest 
menace to popular government in 
America to-day, deserves more than 
passing attention. 

As Mr. Bonaparte says, “to take or 
keep the business of our city govern- 
ments ‘out of politics’” has been for 
the past thirty years “the end of prob- 
ably nine-tenths of reform legislation, 
enacted or proposed.” Indeed, it has 
become almost an axiom among munici- 
pal reformers that the National parties 
should have no part in municipal elec- 
tions, and to eliminate them from mu- 
nicipal government has been considered 
the first duty of every reform movement 
that has aimed at permanency. This 
is substantially the position that The 
Outlook has held and expects to con- 
tinueto hold. This was really the issue 
in the last election in New York, It 
was against the doctrine of “ non-parti- 
sanship ” that Tammany Hall waged its 
war and won. Mr. Bonaparte rightly 
says that here is a question that requires 
an answer: Why is it that in most Amer- 
ican cities the voters in overwhelming 
numbers continue to vote for or against 
candidates for municipal offices for no 
other reason than that these candidates 
are Republicans or Democrats? 

The answer he gives is briefly this: 
Political parties in America are not 
organized to promote certain National 
policies or to advocate or oppose cer- 
tain more or less definite measures, 
but “to obtain the principal executive 
offices, and through them those in their 
_gift ;” and he adds: “ Far from wishing 
the offices to carry out a policy, their 
managers often fear above all things to 
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advocate an intelligible policy, lest it 
may cost them the offices.” This theory 
of politics he regards as clearly false 
and unworthy ; but it is on this theory 
that parties are built. Now, since par- 
ties organized to attain a specific end 
dissolve when that end is attained, it is 
evident that National parties organized 
for the purpose of ousting one another 
from the possession of offices, a purpose 
which is perennial, will outlast mere 
municipal organizations set upon carry- 
ing out some municipal policy. 

Here may be added a reason for the 
comparative evanescence of municipal 
parties which Mr. Bonaparte does not 
give. In most cases such municipal 
parties have asserted no distinctive mu- 
nicipal policy, but have merely professed 
to stand distinctively for decency and 
honesty. Now, if there is one thing 
that the ordinary voter resents, it is 
being patronized, and when he is called 
upon to sustain an organization which 
claims decency and honesty as a distinc- 
tion, he declines to admit its claim 
unless the opposing organization is no- 
toriously indecent and dishonest. As 
soon as the regular party becomes 
respectable, the claim of the professedly 
decent organization is disregarded and 
its sole strength becomes its weakness. 
Organizations no more than individuals 
are taken at their own moral valuation. 
The history of the Good Government 
Clubs in New York City is a case in 
point. 

Mr. Bonaparte, having described the 
National parties as merely office-getting 
or Office-keeping machines, but as 
machines well designed to perpetuate 
themselves, declares that even in their 
present condition they can be made 
instruments for the improvement of 
municipal government in America, In- 
deed, he goes so far as to say that, until 
something better takes their place, they 
must have an essential part in any plan 
for the betterment of city government. 
“A self-governing community without 
definitely organized parties,” he says, 
“much resembles a public meeting at 
which no one is prepared to offer a mo- 
tion.” The very nature of National 
parties, as he describes them, makes 
them cowardly, and their corruption 
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makes them conservative. They are 
well designed, therefore, not to lead but 
to be led. This fact makes them in- 
struments well adapted for the use of 
municipal reformers. ‘The professional 
politicians who constitute the inner circle 
of the one party or the other are not, 
Mr. Bonaparte believes, men of special 
ability. Because of their natural cow- 
ardice and conservatism, and because 
they are under mediocre leadership, the 
National parties can be made, against 
their will, agencies of good city govern- 
ment. “To compel them to become 
such is,” to Mr. Bonaparte’s mind, “the 
immediate”? though not the ultimate 
“aim of municipal reformers in Amer- 
ica to-day.” The one sensible course 
which he sees for sensible friends of 
good government is “ to invite bids from 
both parties for their support, bids in 
the nomination of good men and the 
support of good measures, and to close 
with the highest bidder.” Without, of 
course, making any bargain with iniquity, 
the present aim of believers in good 
municipal government should be thus, 
according to Mr. Bonaparte, the abate- 
ment rather than the elimination of the 
evils inherent in partisanship ini municipal 
affairs. 

This, we believe, though stated in 
language at once less qualified and less 
vehement than that which Mr. Bonaparte 
used, represents fairly his address, 

We have given a report of the address 
at such length because it offers advice 
which we believe the great mass of 
honest citizens in American cities would 
do well to accept. Some cities, it is 
possible, may have outgrown the need 
of this advice, and some citizens in 
every city are by nature intransigents, 
and will never take this advice or any 
like it. It is not to these cities or these 
citizens that this advice is offered; to 
others we commend it. 

The Outlook does not take quite the 
view of the two great National parties 
that Mr. Bonaparte takes; it holds that 
there is another distinction between them 
than that of alternately possessing and 
coveting offices; it sees between them a 
difference of what may be called civic 
temperament, the one idealistic, the other 
efficient ; the one inclined to preach, but 
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too much disinclined to practice; the 
other inclined to practice, but too little 
inclined to preach. ‘The distinction has 
been well drawn by Mr. William Gar- 
rott Brown. The Outlook, moreover, 
takes a more hopeful view of municipal 
parties in the United States than Mr, 
Bonaparte does. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and Toledo, Ohio, both show that 
municipal parties formed on something 
more than a claim to the monopoly of 
organized decency, formed, that is, on a 
definite municipal programme, involving 
a practical and economic municipal 
policy, can overcome the tendency of 
voters to divide according to National 
party affiliations. Nevertheless, The 
Outlook takes this occasion to reiterate 
Mr. Bonaparte’s advice. 

The distinction should be kept clear 
between principles and methods. The 
honest, decent, and efficient government 
of a city isa principle. The establish- 
ment of a municipal party is, after all, 
only a method. If, by some other 
method equally honorable though less 
ideal, the principle of good city govern- 
ment can, be more certainly realized, 
that other method should be adopted. 

Let us take a concrete case. The 
State of Ohio has, by the action of its 
Legislature, recently changed the time 
of city elections from the spring to 
the fall. This was distinctly a_ back- 
ward step. Each party evidently saw 
that by thus putting city elections at the 
same time with State and National elec- 
tions it might have a better chance of 
getting the offices which the other party 
possessed, or keeping those which the 
other party coveted. Here is a situa- 
tion to which Mr. Bonaparte’s advice 
especially applies. What ought the 
believers in good city government in 
Ohio do? Abandon effort? Of course 
not. Organize municipal parties to fight 
the National parties on a field of battle 
which the National parties have chosen, 
and where they are now intrenched? 
That would scarcely be good strategy, 
except possibly for Toledo, where the 
municipal party’s fortifications may still 
be effective. The only course left is 
that which Mr. Bonaparte commends. 
Let the municipal reformers organize, 
agree to support the party which in its 
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turn will agree to nominate candidates 
_nd to enact measures that will definitely 
rromote municipal reform, publish a 
voters’ directory that will tell the citi- 
zens every candidate’s record and prom- 
ise, and then by every honorable effort 
make their support indispensable to the 
party. This has been the mode of pro- 
cedure in Chicago, and it has changed 
Chicago from a laggard to a leader in 
the movement for sound city govern- 
ment. 


Lodgings and Homes 


The restlessness of the age shows 
itself in nothing more disastrously than 
in the substitution of lodgings for homes. 
Lodgings have an important place in 
the economy of modern life; they are 
often extremely comfortable; they afford 
greatly needed rest and change; they 
make privacy and family life possible in 
foreign countries; they are admirable 
places of refuge in prolonged or exhaust- 
ing travel. But they are temporary and 
provisional; they provide shelter for 
short periods, in times of change, in 
vacations; but they are not, and they 
cannot be, solid foundations of repose, 
growth, the full and free life. 

The child misses things of inestimable 
value if he is not born in a home; and 
childhood, loses immeasurably if the 
word home does not gain from its daily 
experience a wealth of sweetness, trust, 
association, sense of security. 

In youth, when the “ year of wander- 
ing’’—which is so rich in the flowering 
of the imagination and the opening of 
the spirit to the beauty and wonder of 
the world—comes, the home is a rich 
and potent background of pure memory, 
of steadying impulses, of anchorage of 
the affections. 

When the work of life is at the flood, 
the home is a refuge from the disheart- 
ening influences which sap the strength 
of the most aspiring, a place of peace 
where the vision grows clear and cour- 
age returns and the armor is put on 
with new heart; and neither for man 
hor for woman can auy kind of success, 
influence, or power compensate for its 
loss. Sometimes the home must be sac- 


rificed for some high duty ; but nothing 


Lodgings and Homes 


in contemporary life is sadder than the 
surrender of the home for those lesser 
ends which appeal so strongly in youth 
to men and women, and which, as time 
goes on, yield so little lasting reward or 
sitisfaction. To exchange a home for 
what is called a “career” is, in most 
cases, to invite at the end of the years 
lo :eliness, heart-sickness, and a deepen- 
ing sense of having missed the best 
things in life. 

For the home is not only the sacred 
inclosure in which the finest and deep- 
est affections are nourished, the tender- 
est sympathies developed, the truest and 
most fruitful impulses confirmed and 
strengthened ; it is also the place of the 
most searching and liberating education. 
No later teacher has such access to the 
spirit, such approaches to the heart, as 
those who enfold the young life in an 
atmosphere of which it is unconscious, 
but which penetrates and gives color to 
its most secret thoughts. ‘The vast ma- 
jority of the fundamental ideas come to 
the child while he is still unaware of 
their significance and unable to give 
them expression. As Titian, painting 
with the stir and movement of the vast 
energies of Venice about him, and under 
the spell of her superb vitality expressed 
in such splendor as no other city has 
ever been clothed with, put his child- 
hood at Pieve da Cadore into his pic- 
tures in a long succession of mountain 
backgrounds, so every man and woman 
of imagination constantly recalls the 
“long, long thoughts” of youth, and 
draws upon the inexhaustible capital of 
ideas, dreams, visions, and divinations 
which were part of life in the quiet places 
and hours of home; and in maturer 
life this silent education is more pro- 
found, more spiritual, more illuminating 
than that which is furnished by the 
Church or the State, the other great 
institutional schools of society. Weare 
so dominated by purely academic ideals 
that our conceptions of education are 
often as superficial as they are arrogant 
and positive; and in our devotion to 
methods and instruments, to mere ac- 
quisition, to the trade-marks of educa- 
tion, we lose sight of its great realities; 
the awakening of the spirit, the quick- 
ening of the affections, the liberating of 
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the imagination, the deliverance from 
the dominion of names and forms, the 
birth into freedom and power. Goethe’s 
mother did more for the training of his 
genius than the University of Strass- 
burg; Ruskin drew more inspiration 
from the beauty and nobility of those 
early readings of the Bible with his 
mother than from his studies at Oxfor |; 
the atmosphere of the quiet rectory at 
Somersby left a deeper impress on the 
sensitive mind of Tennyson than the 
years at Cambridge. 

There is no spectacle in life more 
pathetic than homeless old age. At the 
end of the working years, when the final 
period of ripening comes, the clearing 
of the air after the dust of the highway 
is laid, the opening of the windows of 
the soul to the tranquil sunset light, the 
home becomes a temple as well as a 
refuge. There is gathered up and 
kept with pious care the remembrance 
of the fragrance of the deeds which the 
world so soon forgets; there is pre- 
served the memory of the long integrity, 
the gracious courtesy, the old-time help- 
fulness ; there wait those delicate minis- 
tries, those tender services, that reverence 
which distills its perfume in watchful 
and unforgetting care, which are sweet 
and satisfying when fame has lost its 
magic, applause its intoxication, and the 
rush and tumult of work and strife 
have become a faint, far sound on the 
horizon. 

And these deep and permanent influ- 
ences which, more than any others, 
shape the character; these sweet and 
spiritual consolations and rewards over 
which time has no dominion; this rich 
and liberating education which col- 
leges and universities only amplify and 
clarify—these rarest and most sacred 
things are lightly put aside by hosts of 
men and women for the sake of con- 
venience, luxury, the chance to spend 
more on pleasure, freedom to go and 
come as they please! There is nothing 
sadder in modern life than this exchange 
of homes for lodgings, under the fatal 
delusion that the home confines and the 
lodging liberates; that the home is com- 
monplace and the lodging full of novelty 
and interest ; that the home is old-fash- 
ioned and out of date, and the lodging a 
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step forward in emancipation; that the 
home means drudgery and the lodging 
leisure ; that the home involves anchor- 
age in the harbor and the lodging the 
free course over the open seal Toa 
few men and women come those impera- 
tive commands to give up home and 
kindred for some great service which 
must be accepted as the will of God; 
but among all the children of folly none 
are more blind than those who volun- 
tarily choose the lodging instead of the 
home. 


The Mosely Commission 


The report of the Mosely Educational 
Commission, the English gentlemen who 
spent three months in this country last 
fall at the invitation of Mr. Alfred Mose. 
ly, of London, is interesting reading, and 
is full of suggestion and information to 
all American citizens as well as to those 
who are more directly connected with 
education. In advance of its general 
publication The Outlook condenses its 
conclusions, some of which we may take 
up later for comment. 

By express resolution no reference is 
made to politics in any shape or form, 
and all questions of religious controversy 
in connection with education were abso- 
lutely ignored—even to the extent of 
not regarding the views held on that 
subject in this country. The Commis- 
sioners felt that all contentious matters 
must be omitted from their reports if 
any good was to result from the work 
which they were about to undertake. 

Mr. Mosely’s attention was first called 
to education in the United States through 
the unusual success of Gardner Williams, 
a California engineer, who took the man- 
agement of the De Beers Company in 
South Africa, and who was followed by 
many other American engineers, mostly 


notable graduates of American universi- 


ties. Mr. Mosely visited this country 
and was astonished at what he saw— 
not so much because of the development 
already attained as because of what he 
discerned of the future. “I felt that 
a country teeming with such natural 
resources must, in the hands of capable 
men thoroughly acquainted with their 
business, play an important part in the 
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future of the world, and was bound to 
exercise a far from negligible influence 
upon the industries of the United King- 
dom.” It seemed to him that public 
education was responsible for much of 
this success, and so he brought this 
company of experts to spy out the land 
and determine if possible what were 
the exact factors in the solution of this 
problem. 

The subjects placed for investigation 
before the Commission were: the devel- 
opment of individuality in the primary 
schools, the social and intellectual effects 
of the wide distribution of secondary 
education, the effect of specific instruc- 
tion in business methods and in applied 
science, and the present state of opin- 
ion as to the value of professional and 
technical instruction of university rank, 
when designed with special reference to 
the tasks of business life. 

Among the conditions which Mr. 
Mosely noted are the large amount of 
money devoted to educational purposes, 
the great enthusiasm of teachers, and a 
positive “ thirst for knowledge shown by 
pupils of all ages, which is largely lack- 
ing in our own country.” The types of 
mind which the educational methods 
used in America have developed seem 
to Mr. Mosely entirely different from 
those produced in England. He quotes 
President Butler, of Columbia, President 
Eliot, of Harvard, President Harper, of 
Chicago, the Pratt brothers in Brooklyn, 
and the work of the Hewitt family in 
New York, as illustrations of the fact 
that in this country great learning and 
academic attainments exist in the same 
person side by side with extraordinary 
initiative and administrative capacity. 

He also noticed the intense belief of 
the Americans in the education of the 
masses, and the fact that from a purely 
business point of view Americans see in 
the money spent on education a magnifi- 
cent and direct investment. Added to 
this is the fact that so many moneyed 
Americans devote their resources to the 
endowment and equipment of various 
educational institutions, and their time 
and strenuous effort to building up in- 
dustries and developing territory which 
are of infinite value to the whole people; 
whereat he quotes Cecil Rhodes: “ The 
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truest philanthropy consists in creating 
industries and fields of industry to oc- 
cupy the masses and afford them remu- 
nerative employment.” ‘The American 
people seem to him to have an intense 
ambition not only to raise themselves 
individually but to uplift their fellows 
and to further civilization. 

Mr. Mosely questions our extensive 
employment of women as teachers, and 
notices especially the neglect of musical 
talent among the school-children. The 
chief success of the public schools of 
this country seems to him to lie in mak- 
ing scholars self-reliant, in bringing out 
individual qualities, and teaching all to 
reason. 

Although Mr. Mosely expressly dis- 
claims being an expert in educational 
matters, it is interesting to see how far 
the members of his Commission agree 
with him. What has been quoted from 
his report may stand as the practically 
unanimous opinion of the entire Com- 
mission. ‘Two of the members failed to 
agree in the expression concerning the 
preponderance of women teachers. With 
this exception their report is practically 
unanimous. 

Among other points of interest to be 
found in the reports of individual mem- 
bers are the following: The absence of 
class prejudice serves most materially 
to facilitate the work of the American 
schools. ‘The practical bent of the men 
of letters and science and the breadth 
of their outlook are very remarkable. 
There is everywhere the closest connec- 
tion constantly established between the- 
ory and practice. ‘The most important 
feature of manual training seems to 
be the development of constructive 
powers and the familiarizing scholars 
with constructive processes. The re- 
muneration of teachers is by no means 
on a satisfactory basis, which seems 
to be largely due to the growing pre- 
ponderance of women teachers. ‘The 
close bond of union between colleges 
and universities and the machine- 
shops and factories excited interest 
and favorable comment. All American 
experience favors the introduction of the 
college-bred man into commerce and 
industry. In the medical schools there 
is a tendency to put medicine on a more 
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scientific basis by bringing clinical meth- 
ods more closely into relation with exist- 
ing scientific development, by free inves- 
tigation, and work done in a much less 
routine fashion. No boy in an Ameri- 
can school looks forward to digging and 
delving for hire as a means of livelihood, 
and no girl in an American school seri- 
ously contemplates domestic service as 
her future work in life. To one Commis- 
sioner at least the work of the schools 
seems mediocre, but the discipline and 
the tone are admitted to be excellent. 
Co-education to the extent practiced 
here was an interesting novelty, noticed 
with differing opinions, but, on the whole, 
accepted as having advantages which 
outweigh disadvantages. ‘The correla- 
ion of the various grades of the free 
schools, and the co-ordination of educa- 
tion especially as seen in the Middle 
and Western States, were favorably re- 
ceived. The favor with which college 
training is regarded by American em- 
ployers exercises a telling influence upon 
education in this country. Much atten- 
tion was given to what was called “ the 
leisurely way in which American educa- 
tion is carried on ”—our children and 


young people remaining much longer in 


schools than similar classes do in Eng- 


land. On the whole, the condition of ' 


American arts and crafts was accepted 
with favor, though there was some ad- 
verse criticism upon the higher and 
artistic lines. American children may 
not acquire the same amount of book 
knowledge as children do in English 
schools, but they undoubtedly learn to 
apply what they do know much more 
successfully. The American free school 
is largely used by all classes. “ The 
son of the wealthy man sits in the 
same class with the son of the laborer. 
In Washington we saw the son of the 
President of the United States, two 
grandsons of the late President Gar- 
field, and many children of members 
of Congress, sitting and working in the 
same classes with the children of coach- 
men, gardeners, laborers, etc. Not the 
slightest difference is observed in regard 
to these children; they mix in the classes 
and on the playgrounds on terms of per- 
fect equality.” The people, asa whole, 
believe in the absolute necessity of 
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sound and general education as one of 
the principal factors in the upbuilding 
of a successful State. A good general 
education is widely recognized as the 
necessary basis for specializing in all 
higher institutions. Large corporations 
and the heads of industrial concerns 
recognize the value of well-educated 
men who have made a special study of 
some branch or science applicable to 
the industry which they are intending to 
follow. The lack of the critical faculty 
and of depth of purpose, accompanied 
with an excessive development of the 
utilitarian spirit, are the serious draw- 
backs at present in American education, 
and militate against its progress. Speak- 
ing of the large number of students who 
maintain themselves, in whole or in part, 
by their own labor, while in school or 
in college, Commissioner Blair says: 
* Such students are the very salt of the 
earth, and that nation is robust in health 
which rears such virile spirits. Ameri- 
cans respect all who work, no matter 
what the character of the work, and they 
have the utmost contempt for the idle, 
and disregard of what is to become of 
them.” ‘ Nothing shoddy or mean is 
known inside a New York school. 
‘Whatever is the best, is the best for 
the school,’ is the motto carried out 
regardless of expense.” ‘ There is a 
belief in education, deeply rooted in the 
minds and hearts of all classes of the 
American people, because it is felt that 
National prosperity and National safety 
depend very largely upon an educated 
people.” “Take him all around, the 
university professor and teacher is a 
more ‘live being’ than the university 
professor and teacher of the leading 
countries of Europe, and as a conse- 
quence his influence upon the lives of 
his students, and consequently upon the 
life of the community, is more direct. 
His attitude toward his students is that 
of a co-worker, not that of a dictator.” 
“ At present the public high school, 
attended by rich and poor alike, is the 
strength and glory of the West.” 

The Report covers four hundred large 
octavo pages, and includes eleven full- 
page illustrations, all photographs of 
different classes or buildings in Ameri- 
can public schools, 
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I.—A Negro Potato King 
By Booker Washington 


ville, Kansas, is often referred to 

as “ The Negro Potato King.” He 
is practically a full-blooded negro, and 
was born a slave in Green County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1859. He and his parents 
were made free a few years later by the 
proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. As 
soon as he was old enough, he began 
attending the public schools in his neigh- 


J G. GROVES, of Edwards- 


‘borhood, but as he could be in school 


during only two or three months in the 
year, he did not secure a great deal of 
book knowledge. What he learned was 
enough, however, to give him a desire 
for education, for we find him, after 
leaving school, continuing to study as 
best he could. By the time he reached 
manhood he was able to read and write 
and had some knowledge of figures. 

In 1879 occurred what was known as 
the “ Kansas Exodus,” and Mr. Groves, 
with a large number of other colored 
people from the South, caught the emi- 
gration fever. When he reached Kan- 
sas he had just ninety cents in his 
pocket. ‘The sudden influx of so many 
colored people into the State caused it 
to be rather overrun with cheap labor, 
and employment was hard to find. After 
an earnest search of some days, how- 
ever, Mr. Groves succeeded in finding 
employment on a farm at forty cents a 
day. He told me that he agreed to 
begin work for this wage because he 
knew that within a few days he could 
convince his employer that he was worth 
more, So faithfully did he work that by 
the end of three months his wages had 
been increased to seventy-five cents a 
day. This was the pay which the very 
best farm hands were receiving in that 
neighborhood. Out of this small sum 
he had to pay for his board and laun- 
dering. 

By the end of the year he had saved 
enough to go in search of what he hoped 
would be a better job. His travels 
through different parts of the State 


availed him nothing, and he finally de- 
cided to return to the place where he 
had first found employment. He had 
made such a favorable impression upon 
his old employer that the latter offered 
to let Groves have a portion of his farm 
to cultivate on “shares.” The condi- 
tions of the contract were that the farmer 
should furnish nine acres of land, a 
team, seed, and tools, and Groves should 
plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop for 
one-third of what was made. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and Mr. Groves 
planted three acres in white potatoes, 
three in sweet potatoes, and three in 
watermelons. 

Soon after getting the crop planted 
Mr. Groves decided to get married. 
When he reached this decision, he had 
but seventy-five cents in cash, and had 
to borrow enough more to satisfy the 
demands of the law. But he knew well 
the worth and common sense of the 
woman he was to marry. She was as 
poor in worldly goods as he, but their 
poverty did not discourage their plans 
to marry. Both Mr. and Mrs. Groves 
told me with a good deal of satisfaction 
how they managed, with much difficulty, 
the day after their marriage, to get a 
few yards of calico to make a changing 
suit for Mrs. Groves, so that she might 
begin work at once in the field by his 
side, where she has ever since been his 
Steady companion. During the whole 
season they both worked with never- 
tiring energy, early and late; with the 
result that when the crop had been 
harvested and all debts paid they had 
cleared $125. Notwithstanding their 
lack of many necessities of life, to say 
nothing of comforts, they decided to 
invest $50 of their savings in a lot in 
Kansas City, Kansas. They paid $25 
for a milk cow, and kept the remaining 
$50 to be used in the making of another 
crop. 

The successes of the first year’s work 


had convinced the landlord that he 
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would be taking no risk in renting Groves 
and his wife a larger acreage ; so their 
holding for the second year was increased 
to twenty acres. From this year’s earn- 
ings they purchased a team. ‘They now 
began to feel that they could take even 
more independent steps. I say ¢hey ad- 
visedly, because through all these labori- 
ous years Mrs. Groves worked on the 
farm constantly at the side of her hus- 
band, and even now, when occasion 
demands it, she does active work in the 
field. They had farmed with success 
the first year on a small acreage; they 
had been even more successful the sec- 
ond year on a larger acreage; and the 
third year they rented sixty-six acres of 
good farm land near the town of Ed- 
wardsville, Kansas, at an annual rental 
of $336. Of this amount they were 
able to pay one-third cash in advance. 
As this was more land than they could 
personally cultivate, a small portion was 
sub-rented. Seldom have two people 
worked harder, or sacrificed more, than 
did Mr. and Mrs. Groves that year. 
They not only farmed the land, but 
raised pigs and fowls, and sold milk and 
butter. In the winter, when the other 
farmers were idle, they cut wood, and 
sold it in town. They were determined 
to succeed. 

Omitting many interesting details, I 
shall merely state that at the end of the 
year, in 1884, after they had paid all 
debts, and their bank-book was balanced, 
they found that they had to their credit 
in the local bank, as a result of their 
labor for the last three years, $2,200. 
During the greater portion of the time 
they were earning this money, this young 
man and his wife were livjng in an old 
shanty, with one broké@f-down room. 
They decided now that they would buy 
a farm for themselves, and agreed to 
pay $3,600 for eighty acres of land near 
Edwardsville, in the Great Kaw Valley— 
a section comprising about 3,940 acres 
of the most fertile land in the State. 
Mr. and Mrs. Groves paid on the land the 
$2,200 which they had saved, and closed 
a contract to pay the remaining $1,400 
at the endof the year. Letting the hired 
man live in the house on the place, they 
built a shanty for themselves until the 
crop was grown. After Mr. Groves had 
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taken possession of his farm, nearly all 
of the neighbors began to tell him that 
he had made a bad bargain, and to proph- 
esy that he would not only be unable 
to pay the $1,400 at the end of the year, 
but would besides lose his $2,200. Mr. 
Groves told me that this was the first 
and only occasion in his life when he 
became discouraged ; and that he could 
not take heart again until he began to 
inquire who they were who were seeking 
to discourage him, and found that they 
were poor shiftless people, who owned 
no land themselves. After discovering 
who his “Job’s comforters ” were, Mr. 
Groves determined to succeed, not only 
for his own sake, but to disappoint those 
who had predicted his failure. He and 
his wife exerted themselves unusually 
this year, and their efforts were not 
without reward. Enough was realized 
from the one year’s crop to pay for the 
whole farm, with a neat little surplus, 
which they used in improving their 
house and stocking their farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Groves continued to 
work hard and prosperously on this farm, 
until they were able in 1887 to pay cash 
for two small adjoining farms. In 1889 
they bought a fourth farm, and in 1896 
the fifth one. They now own 500 acres 
of the finest land in the Kaw Valley— 
land that is easily worth from $125 to 
$250 an acre. ‘They no longer occupy 
the original little one-room shanty, but 
have progressed into a large, beautiful, 
well-appointed dwelling, built at a cost 
of $5,000. It has fourteen rooms and 
modern improvements, including a pri- 
vate gas-plant which furnishes twenty: 
seven lights, a private water system, and 
a local telephone. ‘The house is sup 
plied with bath-rooms, and everything 
necessary to make it comfortable and 
convenient. 

There are eleven children in the fam- 
ily—three girls and eight boys. ‘The 
children are all being educated with 
care. Three of them—two boys and 
one girl—are already in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and their 
oldest boy will complete the course in 
June. All the children take as much 
interest in the success of the farm as do 
the parents. 

In addition to the dwelling-house, one 
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finds upon the farm a modern two story, 
well-painted barn that cost $1,500, a 
smoke-house, granary, tool-house, hen- 
house, and a warehouse, in which are 
kept six thousand bushels of seed po- 
tatoes during the winter. Mr. Groves’s 
business has grown to the extent that 
he has a private railroad track which 
leads from his shipping station to 
the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which runs through Edwards- 
ville. Mr. and Mrs. Groves also own 
and operate a general merchandise 
store in which they carry a large stock 
of goods. They have several fine or- 
chards upon their farm. In the apple 
orchard there are seven thousand trees 
six years old, from which last year four 
car-loads of apples were gathered. ‘The 
peach orchard contains eighteen hundred 
trees, the pear orchard seven hundred 
trees, and the cherry orchard two hun- 
dred and fifty trees. They also grow 
extensively apricots and grapes. 

But why is Mr. Groves called “ The 
Negro Potato King”? Let me answer. 
Last year he produced upon his farm 
72,150 bushels of white potatoes, aver- 
aging 245 bushels to the acre. So far 
as reports show, this was 12,150 bushels 
more than any other individual grower 
in the world produced. And besides the 
potatoes raised on his own farm, Mr. 
Groves buys and ships potatoes on a 
large scale. To illustrate, last year he 
bought from white growers in the Kaw 
Valley and shipped away twenty-two cars 
of white potatoes. He also bought four- 
teen cars of fancy seed potatoes in North 
and South Dakota, which he sold to 
growers in the Kaw Valley, and in Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. Mr. Groves 
says that he ships potatoes and other 
farm products to nearly every portion of 
the United States, and to Mexico and 
Canada. He says that he has never 
found his color to be a hindrance to him 
in business. During the busy season 
as many as fifty laborers, white and 
black, are employed on his farm. It is 
maintained at its highest productivity 
by persistent energy and constant effort 
on the part of Mr. Groves. As I have 


_ Said, he received but little education as 


a boy, but he has persevered until he 
has now reached the point where he can 
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analyze and classify the soils upon his 
farm, and apply just the proper fertilizer 
to the various plots. He uses nothing 
but the latest improved cultivators, pota- 
to-planters, potato-weeders, and diggers, 
and in fact all work that can be done 
with machinery is done in that way. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Groves have other 
interests than those of farming. They 
have large holdings in mining stocks in 
both the Indian ‘Territory and Mexico, 
as well as banking stock in their own 
State. ‘hey own four-fifths interest in 
the Kansas City Casket and Embalm- 
ing Company, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
and take the deepest interest in the 
progress of the race both in their own 
State and throughout the country. Mr. 
Groves, in speaking of his large interests, 
always says “we,” meaning Mrs. Groves 
and himself. In the most beautiful man- 
ner, and with the greatest tenderness, he 
never fails to give Mrs. Groves due 
credit for all that she has helped him to 
accomplish. 

Having prospered in a material way, 
the Groveses do not overlook the moral 
and spiritual side of life. They are 
both members of the church, as are also 
their older children. In fact, the little 
church near their home was organized 
by Mr. Groves and his wife, and they 
gave $1,500 for the erection of the 
church house. Mr. Groves drew the 
plans for the building and directed the 
work of construction. 

Mr. Groves is held in very high 
esteem by men of wealth and standing 
in his State. Mr. Porter Sherman, Pres- 
ident of the Wyandotte State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas, in speaking of him 
said: “I regard Mr: Groves as a man 
of especial ability. We have no better 
customer in the county than he is. He 
is a man of peculiar tact and ability. 
His standing as a citizen and business 
man is high in the county, and his 
papers never pass due. He is easily 
worth between $40,000 and $80,000 after 
all obligations are met.” Mr. Groves 
does a great deal of business with this 
bank, the cashier of which also spoke of 
him in very high terms. 

Mr. C. L. Brokaw, cashier of the 
Commercial and National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, said of Mr. Groves; 
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“The credit of Mr. Groves is as great 
with this bank as is that of any man in 
Wyandotte County, and not only with 
this bank but in all banking circles. 
He is known as a man of exceptional 
ability, of keen insight, courteous man- 
ners, and good financial sense. I con- 
sider him one of the best business men 
in this county, and a citizen of unques- 
tionable character. I have the utmost 
confidence in the man’s worth and intel- 
ligence.”’ 

It was especially gratifying to me to 
hear Mr. Thomas Jefferson Barker, of 
Kansas City, Kansas, speak of Mr. 
Groves. Mr. Barker is an _ ex-slave- 
holder, and is, I am told, the richest 
man in Wyandotte County. He said: 
“Mr. Groves came to Wyandotte County 
about twenty-five years ago, and has 
always conducted himself in the most 
creditable manner. As a business man 
he is intelligent and indisputably honest. 
He is upright in all of his transactions 
and meets his obligations on the day that 
they are due. He is a man of influence 
and ability in all business connections. 
Groves is one of the best citizens in the 
county.” 

Mr. J. D. Waters, cashier of the 
Farmers’ State Bank of Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, said of Mr. Groves: “I have 
known Mr. Groves for fifteen years, and 
during that time I have never heard 
anything but good about him. He isa 
first-class business man, and stands high 
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in his community. His character is 
unquestionable. For several years he 
was Secretary of the Kaw Valley Potato 
Association, of which Senator Taylor 
was President, and while in this position 
exhibited unusual ability in conducting 
the affairs of the Association.” 

Senator Edwin Taylor, of Edwards- 
ville, Kansas, is a near neighbor to Mr. 
Groves, and, like him, is a potato-grower 
of note. In speaking of Mr. Groves he 
said: “I regard Mr. Groves as one of 
the best men, white or black, in the 
valley. He is not only one of the most 
progressive and astute potato men in 
the valley, but is also a man of acknowl- 
edged general intelligence. Some twenty 
years ago Mr. Groves came to the valley 
almost penniless, whereas he is now a 
man of enviable financial standing. He 
is a man of quick perception, of fertility 
of resource; a man interested in every 
movement making for the good of the 
community—in fact, a good all-round 
citizen.” 

In speaking of what they had been 
able to accomplish, Mr. Groves said in 
a very mocest way (both he and. his 
wife are among the most simple and 
modest people I have ever met): “I 
think our success shows that a negro 
can and will make his way in the world 
if given a chance. If we could start 
with but seventy-five cents and succeed 
as we have, other people of our race can 
do the same thing.” 


I].—The Savings Bank Militant 
By Isabel Dangaix Allen 


iron industries, Birmingham, Ala- 

bama, is conducted a weekly paper 
known as “ The Negro Enterprise,” 
owned, published, and edited by negroes. 
The particular type of negro enterprise 
represented by this journal meets with 
the universal approval of the whites, 
even those who look askance at negro 
schools and colleges. In fact, it is not 
uncommon in Alabama, the home of 
Tuskegee, to hear the two editors of 
the “ Enterprise” mentioned as rivals 
of Booker Washington in service to 
their race, Whereas Washington would 


the center of the South’s coal and 


raise the negro’s standard of living by 
first teaching him to add to his earning 
power, Pettiford and Walker would pro- 
duce a higher standard of living out of 
the negro’s present earning power. 
Washington utilizes the industrial school, 
Walker the institutional church, and 
Pettiford the savings bank. The methods 
of Washington, the-apostle of earning, 
are widely known. It is the purpose of 
these notes to describe the methods of 
Pettiford, the apostle of saving, and 
Walker, the apostle of spending. 

W. R. Pettiford, known among his 
own race as the Rev. Mr. Pettiford, and 
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prominent enough as a character to be 
known generally as Pettiford, is president 
of a savings bank officered and conducted 
by negroes, and numbering among its 
depositors one-fifth of the twenty thou- 
sand negroes in Birmingham, ‘The 
individual accounts range from the pen 
nies of some recently inspired small boy 
to the swelling balances of rising pro- 
fessional men. ‘The deposits aggregate 
$127,500, of which over $25,000 is in 
savings accounts drawing interest. But 
these figures give only a faint conception 
of the influence of this bank upon the 
standards of the negro community it 
serves. While primarily and avowedly 
a financial institution run on business 
lines for the utmost legitimate profits, it 
just happens that it has been compelled 
to win its business by being first a social 
missionary. From its inception to the 
present day it has never lost sight of 
the defects in the inheritance and train- 
ing of negro laborers, and has from the 
outset adapted its methods to their 
mental and moral limitations, 

Unlike so many institutions established 
for the benefit of the negro race, the 
Penny Savings Bank has been evolved 
from needs and experiences of the negro 
himself. ‘There is nothing artifictal or 
foreign about it. In fact, it may be 
said to have begun on a littie patch of 
ground in North Carolina where Petti- 
ford, the son of freed slaves, learned 
many lessons in the difficult but ultimate 
wisdom of saving. ‘The overcrowded 
cabin with its many privations, his 
father’s lessons in field labor, the long 
walk on Saturdays to the kind-hearted 
pupil-teacher several miles away, were 
Pettiford’s foundation, 

When a young man, he came to Ala- 
bama. At the Normal School in Selma 
he paid his tuition by working as a farm 
hand before and after school hours. 
Later he reached the teacher’s desk, 
and then the Baptist pulpit in a small 
town. In 1883 he took charge of a 
congregation of one hundred and fifty 
members in Birmingham, for whom servy- 
ices were held in a vacant store—desire 
for progress being blocked by an almost 
overwhelming debt of $500. Within 
the year the new pastor not only led his 


flock away from the shoals of willful 


indebtedness, but trebled the member- 
ship, and began the erection of a sub- 
stantial brick church. Such organizing 
capacity, so well directed, could not 
escape attention. Pettiford was encour- 
aged and supported by the confidence 


' of the whites at the same time that he 


was recognized as an important political 
asset. In 1896 he was chosen delegate 
at large to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and a member of the committee 
which notified Mr. Hobart of his nomi- 
nation for the Vice-Presidency. No man 
ever received more unqualified indorse- 
ment for political preferment than he in 
letters sent to President McKinley by 
business men and politicians. 

From the first Pettiford saw the unusual 
opening offered by Birmingham’s indus- 
tries both for his own advancement and 
that of his race. But gradually his 
wider experience hgd convinced him 
that the pulpit alone was inadequate to 
stimulate his people to higher ideals and 
self-restraint. After he had roused in 
his church members a remorse for shift- 
lessness and an appreciation for thrift 
as a religious obligation; after the 
teacher or seamstress or bookkeeper or 
mechanic left Tuskegee or Huntsville; 
after a common-school education had 
implanted a thirst for more of the com- 
forts of civilization—what happened 
almost invariably? These negroes with 
exceptional opportunities, with greater 
earning power, with higher tastes, frit- 
tered away their earnings and their 
tastes without raising their standard of 
living. All the forces in the community 
combined to thwart the school and the 
church in their purpose. Every-day ex- 
perience seemed to disprove all teaching. 
Saving did not adda te happiness—at 
least not enough to pay for the delay 
and effort and self-denial. Negro fail- 
ures in the face of negro aspirations 
taught Pettiford that a mechanism must 
be devised to make it easy, attractive, 
and immediately profitable for negroes 
to save. This mechanism was the Penny 
Savings Bank. 

Savings bank! ‘The name was prac- 
tically unknown even to Birmingham 
negroes. ‘To the hordes of newcomers 
then flocking to the mineral region and 
its high wages from the black belt and 
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cotton piantation, it was as unfamiliar as 
the language of their ebony ancestors. 
True, the more enlightened had read the 
name on two imposing buildings, but 
were only vaguely conscious of its mean- 
ing—never dreaming that they them- 
selves might have any part in the ad- 
vantages of such an institution. This 
is not to say that the white banks actual- 
ly refused the accounts of negroes—cer- 
tainly not the accounts of Pettiford and 
other exceptions—but, what is almost 
the same in results to the negro, they 
were doing nothing to encourage or 
stimulate his patronage. Only a year 
ago an Alabama banker learned from 
the foremost savings banks in the South 
that no effort was being made to secure 
negro depositors, because (1) the negro’s 
account was too insignificant; (2) his 
deposits too small; (3) his withdrawals 
too frequent. In other words, the edu- 
cational and missionary work that was 
still necessary to make the negro wel- 
come, not to say valuable, as a depositor, 
was too great an undertaking. 


All methods of advertising used by 


the banks are unavailing among this 
portion of the South’s population; and 
so, when Pettiford proposed in 1890 to 
start a negro bank, the white banks, 
instead of considering it a rival institu- 
tion, assumed the attitude of friendly 
assistants. 

It took three months to secure among 
negroes a paid-in capital of $3,000, and 
this after much canvassing and several 
mass-meetings. Pettiford enlisted the 
enthusiastic co-operation of two other 
negroes who enjoyed the confidence of 
both whites and blacks. During the 
canvass, with the help of an expert ac- 
countant, they all qualified as_ book- 
keepers. The bank organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000 divided into 
shares of $5 each, with Pettiford as 
president, P. F. Clark vice-president, 
and B. H. Hudson cashier. <A two-story 
brick building centrally located was 
leased for a term of three years at $30 
per month—the same building which is 
now the bank’s own property—and on 
October 15 its doors were opened for 
business. 

Pettiford gave up the charge of his 
congregation and looked for audiences 
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wherever he could find pulpit or plat- 
form open to him. He organized con- 
ferences at the mining camps, where his 
quiet eloquence year -after year has her- 
alded the advantages of thrift’ among 
the crudest black men in the district. 
He holds before these men and women, 
with the most primitive ideas of social 
law, the advantages of possessing a home 
as the foundation of family life. The 
following extract from a sermon delivered 
at one of these camp conferences char- 
acterizes his utterances: 

“You should spend less money than 
you do for useless things. Too many 
of you waste your money, provide no 
insurance, and leave your families at 
your death practically without any means 
of support. You may think you'll be 
given a mansion above when you die; 
but it is a question whether any man 
will be given a mansion in heaven who 
has not provided even a cabin for his 
family. If you start a bank account or 
begin the purchase of a home or other 
property, you will feel more like working 
hard.” 

With audiences of city-bred negroes 
he appeals to their responsibility as citi- 
zens and as the guardians of the future 
of their race. He sharpens their pride 
to the point of proving themselves as 
necessary to their country as their white 
neighbors, and creates among them a 
desire for the material evidences of that 
equality. 

The propaganda of the bank does not 
end with its officers’ public addresses. 
The most painstaking methods are em- 
ployed to reach individuals, and this not 
always through personal interviews by 
representatives of the bank. The great- 
est tact has been used to enlist the 
co-operation of other negroes of influ- 
ence. Not long ago, at a funeral under 
the auspices of a woman’s missionary 
society, the preacher, friendly to the 
bank, found opportunity to introduce 
the savings idea into his sermon, which 
had for text, “‘ And I saw the dead, both 
small and great, stand before God.” 

Thanks to its success in touching the 
every-day life and thought of the negro 
community, an account with the bank 
has come to have a premium, and entitles 
the depositor to respect and social pres 
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tige. The depositor boasts of his little 
hoard—which is even sometimes leftto his 
account at the expense of his creditors— 
and at social functions the balances at 
the Penny Savings Bank are frequently 
the subject of general conversation. 
Not infrequently, too, the matrimonial 
eligibility of maids is estimated by these 
saine balances. Are not these recog- 
nized phenomena of advancing civiliza- 
tion ? 

Of course the bank does not fail to 
make known its serious purposes, and 
the men and women in its community 
consult its officers on their most private 
business affairs. This racial confidence 
is still new, and here distinctly the prod- 
uct of the bank. “Let us prove to the 
white man,” they say, “ that we can do 
what he does. He stands by his insti- 
tutions, and his institutions stand by him. 
Let us stand together.” 

But the bank is not satisfied with its 
showing of 4,000 depositors. That 
steadily growing list is not nearly so 
gratifying as the record which shows 
that 1,000 of these depositors have 
already purchased homes with their 
savings. And this is the story, not only 
of the well-to-do negro—the four largest 
depositors are men whose rent incomes 
alone are more than $250 a month— 
but cooks, washerwomen, and common 
laborers. 

Among the writer’s personal acquaint- 
ances who belong to this list of home- 
builders may be mentioned a mulatto 
hair-dresser who goes to the homes of 
her patrons for twenty-five cents. Her 
husband is a porter, and co-operates 
in the plan by meeting the living ex- 
penses while the wife’s earnings go to 
the bank. A driverona delivery wagon 
has, within eight years, together with his 
wife, a laundress, not only paid for the 
neat little home in which they live, but 
is buying other property with the assist- 
ance of the bank. A former odd-job 
gardener now owns a little farm, a horse 
and truck, and the reputation for grow- 
ing fine cabbages, peas, and pigs. 

On similar real estate investments 
and homes ranging in amounts from 
$100 to $2,000 the bank has loans 
amounting to $75,000. A glorious rec- 
ord, is it not, for one small institution 


operated by negro men for negro homes! 
One thousand cottage homes lay the 
foundation for one thousand families 


who already, by their mere possession, 


are elevated generations above the home- 
less man in their midst. A home of 
one’s very own, even though it may be 
of four small rooms on the outskirts of 
the city, means a wife to protect, chil- 
dren to educate, better furniture, better 
clothes for all, and cleaner conduct when 
away from home. The effect upon the 
children is already evidenced by 200 
juvenile depositors. Thus, according to 
Booker Washington, begins the work 
“out of which will grow wealth, from 
which alone can come leisure and the 
enjoyment of literature and art.” 

Adding the negroes who use the white 
banks, there are in Birmingham 5,000 
depositors, or one-fourth the total negro 
population—5,000 irresponsible spend- 
thrifts converted into useful men and 
women with personal credit. Just what 
these figures prove as to the efficiency 
of the negro bank as an uplifting force 
may be judged from the fact that the 
proportion of money-savers is over seven 
times as great as among the negroes in 
Atlanta, where there is no negro bank 
for missionary work. Its activity and 
its influence may be better understood 
when we see that, in proportion to popu- 
lation, the negro depositors in Birming- 
ham are twice as numerous as white 
depositors in New Jersey, four times as 
numerous as white depositors in Penn- 
sylvania, and twenty-five times as nu- 
merous as patrons of savings banks in 
Tennessee. | 

So encouraged are the officers of the 
Birmingham bank with the result of thir- 
teen years of service that they hope to per- 
suade wealthy friends of the negro, both 
North and South, to organize similar 
banks throughout the Southland. They 
point to the one other Southern bank 
officered. by negroes, that in Richmond, 
which reports that one negro in nine uses 
the savings bank there, a proportion three 
times as great as in Atlanta, where there 
isno negro savings bank. Pettiford would 
have these philanthropists provide initial 
capital and employ negro organizers, 
believing that negro brains and capital 
can be found to perpetuate the enter- 
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prises after the strain of pioneer work 
is over in eachcommunity. This period 
he estimates as five years at the outside. 
He believes that white officers can never 
accomplish the same results. “It is not 
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bank buildings that we need, but inspired 
men devoted to their race, who will 
preach throughout the black belts of 
every State and every city the gospel of 
saving as a means to higher living.” 
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ViI.—The Straits Settlements 
By Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S. 


Colonial Commissioner of the University of Chicago, Author of * Tropical Colonization,” etc., etc. 


HE last day of the sixteenth 
century saw the incorporation 
of the English East India Com- 
pany, and two years later its great Dutch 
rival was established. For the next two 
hundred years the history of southeast- 
ern Asia is filled with the incidents of a 
great struggle between the Dutch and 
the English for the mastery of the Malay 
seas; and it was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that the with- 
drawal of England from Java and Suma- 
tra and the cession of Malacca by Hol- 
land laid down the definite principle of 
British supremacy in the Peninsula and 
Dutch supremacy in the Archipelago. 

The past century has produced no 
material change in the relative positions 
of the two Powers, and each has occu- 
pied itself with the peaceful development 
of its own territory. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the results which have 
been obtained is the spectacle which is 
afforded of brilliant success attending 
two policies diametrically opposed to 
each other in every detail of principle 
and application, 

As the Dutch work in Java will be 
the subject of a separate article, it is 
sufficient to point out at present that 
the keynote of the Dutch policy was 
monopoly and exclusion, that of the 
English policy free trade and free immi- 
gration, and that while the former has 
given Holland one of the finest agricul- 
tural colonies in the world, the latter 
has added to the British Empire one of 
its greatest trade depots. 

The Straits Settlements consist of 
the Islands of Penang and Singapore, 
Province Wellesley, the territory of 
Malacca, and a few small islands, and 


they lie on the eastern shore of the 
Straits of Malacca, the great highway 
for all ships seeking the Far East by an 
easterly course. ‘The strategic impor- 
tance of the Colony will be recognized 
at once by any one glancing at a map of 
the world. It is seen that the Indian 
Ocean is divided from the China Sea 
and the Pacific by the Malay Peninsula, 
and by that garland of isles which swings 
from Sumatra to Port Darwin in north- 
ern Australia. 

If, coming from the west, you wish to 
reach any port above the equator and 
beyond the one hundredth degree of 
east longitude, you must pass through 
the Straits of Malacca or take a thou- 
sand-mile detour to make the passage 
of the Straits of Sunda, which separate 
Sumatra from Java. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
stream of commerce which flows through 
the ports of the Straits Settlements may 
be gathered from the fact that there 
entered and cleared in the Colony dur- 
ing 1902 more than fifty thousand ves- 
sels, of a total burden of seventeen 
millions of tons. 

The capital of the Colony is the town 
of Singapore, situated on the island of 
that name, at the extreme southern point 
of the Malay Peninsula. Owing to its 
extraordinary geographical position, and 
from the fact of its being a free port, 
Singapore has become the commercial 
center of southeastern Asia, and in 1902 
the value of its trade reached the enor- 
mous sum of five hundred millions of 
silver dollars. The area of the Colony 
is about 1,500 square miles, and its 


population of 600,000 is made up of. 


5,000 Europeans and Americans, 8,000 


| 
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Eurasians, 281,000 Chinese, 200,000 
Malays, 57,000 natives of India, and 
a heterogeneous remainder of Arabs, 
Jews, Dayaks, Javanese, Manilamen, 
Armenians, Japanese, and a dozen other 
races. 

The Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments is of the ordinary Crown Colony 
type, which has already been described,’ 
and we may therefore pass to a consid- 
eration of some of the problems which 
have presented themselves for solution 
at the hands of the administration. 
Foremost among these has been the 
question of a labor supply. The native 
of the country is the Malay, and if there 
is in the world any other man who has 
as great a horror of work, I have yet to 
meet him. 

It is not necessary to complicate the 
present discussion by any reference to 
that inalienable right of the tropical man 
to a life of idleness in the defense of 
which so much has been written in the 
United States since the publication of 
Professor Jenks’s report to the War De- 
partment recommending the importation 
of Chinese labor into the Philippines. 
For even if the Malay had been a con- 
firmed worker instead of a confirmed 
loafer, his labor would have been entirely 
inadequate for the requirements of a 
rapidly growing colony. The simple 
fact which the Government of the Straits 
Settlements had to face was that, if the 
roads were to be made, the docks con- 
structed, the foreshore swamp reclaimed, 
the sea-wall built, the merchants’ go- 
downs erected, if the cargoes of the ships 
were to be loaded and unloaded, if their 
bunkers were to be replenished with 
coal, if, in short, Singapore was to fulfill 
the destiny to which it is called by its 
geographical position and by the needs 
of the world’s commerce, the urgent 
demand for labor had to be met. There 
could be no doubt as to the line along 
which the Colony would find a solution 
of its labor difficulties. 

With the exception of some half-dozen 
countries in which there is a dense 
population, there is not a single tropical 
country which has reached, in relation 
to the extent of its resources, any appre- 
ciable degree of economic development 
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in which the work is not being done by 
Chinamen, by Japanese, by natives of 
India, or by other imported labor. The 
Chinaman and the Japanese are not 
tropical men, the East Indian is driven 
to the task by the severe economic 
pressure which exists in his own coun- 
try, and the others are not important 
enough to count. 

The plain fact is that the natives of 
the tropics are not doing any work to-day, 
and that to expect them to do any to- 
morrow, in the absence of some form of 
pressure, is to disregard the lesson of 
history and to ignore the opinion of 
almost every writer, living or dead, who 
ever spent a year in a tropical country. 
The present state of feeling in Europe 
and America precludes the possibility 
of any pressure being brought to bear 
upon the tropical man to make him work 
for his living, and there remains only 
the alternative of importing labor. Ac- 
cordingly we find that in the Straits 
Settlements there are more than 200,000 
Chinamen and more than 50,000 East 
Indians resident as laborers. 

Little difficulty has been experienced 
in securing the Chinaman. The condi- 
tions of life are not amusing for the 
lower classes in China, It requires much 
hard work to gain a very small wage, 
there is a good deal of official oppression, 
and under the Jaw of vicarious responsi- 
bility, which appears to be the only 
effective means of checking crime in 
the Flowery Land, your Chinaman may 
have an eye put out or a foot chopped 
off any fine morning because some one 
else has broken the law. So the Chinese 
emigrate readily toneighboring countries; 
and the Straits Settlements—where wages 
are high and opium is cheap, and where 
not only is the Chinaman free from any 
responsibility for other people’s actions 
but receives in respect of his own short- 
comings punishments which are simply 
a source of amusement to him—can get 
all the Chinese they want. 

But there are certain classes of work 
for which the Chinaman is unsuited, 
and for the performance of these East 
Indians are imported. They belong to 
a race which is much more averse to 
emigration than the Chinese and much 
less capable of guarding its own interests. 
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In consequence, both the local govern- 
ment and the Government of India make 
the recruitment of Indian labor and its 
treatment at the hands of its employers 
the subject of special legislation and 
inspection. 

The conditions under which Indian 
labor is imported into the Straits Settle- 
ments may be briefly described. Two 
systems are in force, one having the 
characteristics of “ contract” or “ inden- 
tured ” !abor, the other of “ free tabor. 
Under the former, the laborer, or “ statute 
immigrant” as he is called, is recruited 
in India subject to a promise that on 
his arrival in the Colony he will enter 
into a contract to work for some em- 
ployer. The planter pays the expenses 
of transportation, and generally furnishes 
a small money advance. If on arrival 
in the Colony the laborer refuses to 
enter into a contract, he is liable to pay 
a fine or to undergo a short term of 
imprisonment. 

The form of contract is prescribed by 
law, and the planter is not free to depart 
from it. He may engage his laborer 
for an indefinite period subject to a 
month’s notice on either side, or, as is 
more usual, for a definite number of 
days’ work, not exceeding six hundred. 
-Under no circumstances whatever can 
a statute immigrant be compelled to 
remain on an estate for more than three 
years. No statute immigrant is bound 
to work for more than six days in one 
week, for more than six consecutive 
hours at any time, or for more than nine 
hours in one day; and overtime must 
be paid when the nine-hour limit is 
passed. The employer must provide 
sufficient and proper house accommo- 
dation, sufficient and proper sanitary 
arrangements, a good supply of whole- 
some water, uncooked rations at whole- 
sale current market prices, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance and 
medicines, and must pay wages in cash 
at not less than the legal minimum rate 
fixed by the Government. The law pre- 
scribes severe penalties for breach of 
contract by either party, and the em- 
ployer as well as the laborer is liable to 
imprisonment for offenses against the 
more serious provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Ordinance. 
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The Colonial Government takes every 
means in its power for the protection of 
the statute immigrant. On his arrival 
in the Colony he is taken before the 
Superintendent, who must explain to him 
that no contract of any kind is valid 
unless made under the terms of the 
Ordinance. During the time of his 
service with the planter his treatment is 
the subject of periodical inspection, and 
he has the right at all times to leave any 
place where he may be working in order 
to lay a complaint before a Government 
officer. Process of law is issued free 
to all statute immigrants, and any em- 
ployer who is convicted of an offense 
against the Immigration Ordinance is 
liable to have the contract with his 
laborer dissolved and to suffer penalties 
varying from a fine of fifteen dollars up 
to a fine of five hundred dollars and 
imprisonment with hard labor for six 
months, according to the nature of the 
offense. 

I am quite satisfied that under this 
system no abuses exist in the Colony. 
The method of recruiting, however, is 
defective, and there is no room for doubt 
that the native recruiters resort to objec- 
tionable means of overcoming the natural 
tendency of the East Indian to remain 
where he finds himself. This defect in 
the system could be removed if the 


’ Straits Government established in south- 


ern India an emigration department 
similar to those already established in 
Bengal by British Guiana and Trinidad, 
and undertook the control and man- 
agement of recruiting through its own 
officials. 

I may dismiss the subject of con- 
tract labor by saying that it is a system 
which requires as a first condition of its 
employment a highly efficient and per- 
fectly honest civil service in the colony 
where it is adopted. With this condi- 
tion fulfilled, as it is in nearly every 
British colony, the system is one which 
affords great advantages to everybody 
concerned. It provides the immigrant 
with steady work at remunerative wages 
and under conditions of comfort which 
are unknown in his own country; it 
encourages the investment of capital by 
assuring to the employer a good labor 


supply, and thus contributes to the gen- 
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eral prosperity of the colony; it enables 
the government to carry out such public 
works as it may desire to undertake; 
and, finally, it relieves to some extent the 
terrible pressure in the country of the 
immigrant, both by reducing the number 
of mouths to be fed and by enabling the 
laborer to send home something out of 
his savings. 

The other system under which East 
Indian immigrants are introduced into 
the Malay Peninsula is known as the 
“kangani’”’ system. The local planter 
engages the services of a kangani, or 
native recruiter and headman, and sends 
him to southern India to obtain a cer- 
tain number of laborers. On the return 
of the kangani and his gang, they are 
employed by the planter on such terms 
as may be arranged between them. Un- 
der this method there is no legal con- 
tract between the planter and the immi- 
grant; the former depends on his fair 
treatment of his men to retain their serv- 
ices, and the latter finds his protection 
against ill treatment in the ordinary law 
and in the fact that a planter or a kangani 
cannot afford to have a bad name when 
there is so much competition among 


employers to secure whatever labor 


arrives in the colony. 

The two systems work quite well side 
by side, and each has its peculiar ad- 
vantages; but up to the present time 
neither has succeeded in furnishing the 
Government and the planters with a 
supply of labor sufficient for their con- 
stantly growing needs. Amendments 
were introduced into the Immigration 
Law last year, raising the rate of wages 
and changing the method of recruiting, 
which it is hoped will increase the flow 
of labor from southern India. As, how- 
ever, both Burma and Ceylon draw their 
coolie immigrants from the same field, 
and as a good harvest in India imme- 
diately checks emigration, it seems prob- 
able that the Colony will have to seek, 
sooner or later, a new source of supply, 
possibly in overcrowded Java. 

In addition to the difficulties which 
have arisen on all hands in the Straits 
Settlements from the absence of a suffi- 
cient labor supply, the Colony has suffered 
greatly in recent years from the decline 
in the gold value of its currency, which 
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has occurred fari passu with the steady 
fallin the market price of silver, Twenty-’ 
five years ago the local silver dollar was 
worth one hundred United States cents; 
last year its value had fallen to about 
thirty-seven. The results of this depre- 
ciation of the Colony’s currency have 
been far-reaching and complicated. The 
movement of steady decline has been 
accompanied by an element of daily 
fluctuation, and, in consequence, to the 
general disadvantages of a falling gold 
value of the local dollar there have been 
added those special evils which are 
attached to the intrusion of speculative 
operations into the field of legitimate 
trade. 

The various interests in the Colony 
have been differently affected by the 
course of exchange. ‘The banks, owing 
to their special means of information, 
and from other causes, have been able 
to reap a considerable profit on their 
exchange transactions. ‘The merchants, 
on the other hand, have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to finance their operations, 
both because the fluctuation in the 
dollar has introduced a new and serious 
element of risk into their calculations 
and because the growth of speculative 
business has greatly disturbed the gen- 
eral conditions of trade. 

The economic position of the Colony 
is peculiar, since the value of its imports 
for home consumption and of its exports 
of local produce is insignificant in rela- 
tion to that of the immense transit trade 
which passes through the hands of its 
merchants. ‘The transactions of this 
trade may be divided into two great 
classes—those with countries having a 
gold standard and those with countries 
having a silver standard. In their ca- 
pacity as importers from gold countries 
the merchants have suffered from the 
fall in exchange, for they have been 
constantly compelled to pay more dollars 
for the same quantity of sterling pur- 
chases. On the other hand, when they 
have exported to gold countries com- 
modities having their origin in silver 
countries—such as Malay States tin, 
sago, or tapioca—they have received 
more dollars than formerly for a given 
quantity at a given sterling price. As 
the total value of imports from silver 
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countries is about the same as that from 
* gold countries, and as the value of 
exports to gold countries is three times 
as great as that of the exports to silver 
countries, the general effect of the fall 
of the dollar has been to yield to the 
merchants a profit on their larger as 
against a loss on their smaller transac- 
tions. The profit from this cause, how- 
ever, is dearly purchased at the price of 
a fluctuating currency, and it is more 
than offset by the disadvantages which 
have been noted above. ‘The greatest 
losers by the fall of silver have been the 
salaried employees. As the chief con- 
sumers of goods imported from gold 
countries—clothes, canned foods, and 
so on—they have seen the purchasing 
power of their salaries cut in half at the 
very time when their hardly earned 
savings have been dissipated by the 
operation of a power over which they 
could exercise no control. The Govern- 
ment itself has also suffered, for many 
of its obligations are contracted in terms 
of gold and must be met pound for 
pound with an ever-increasing number 
of dollars. It is not surprising under 
the circumstances that a strong move- 
ment in favor of currency reform should 


have arisen in the Colony. This had — 


its outcome last year in the appointment, 
by the Colonial Office in London, of a 
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committee of financial experts to inquire 
into the subject. Its report, recommend- 
ing the establishment of a gold standard 
in British Malaya, has been adopted by 
the Governments concerned, and by the 
time this article appears in print a new 
local dollar will have been issued bear- 
ing a fixed ratio to the British sovereign. 
This change will be accompanied by the 
demonetization of the various dollars 
now in circulation and by an undertak- 
ing on the part of the local treasuries 
to exchange gold for silver or silver for 
gold on demand. 

As far as one may read into the future, 
the prosperity of the Colony appears to 
be assured. Not only does its geographi- 
cal situation give it a commanding posi- 
tion in regard to the transit trade of 
southeastern Asia, but every step for- 
ward in the development of the Federated 
Malay States increases the commercial 
activity of the Settlements. 

The Colony has been fortunate in its 
Governors; and of all the successive 
occupants of one of the most charming 
Government Houses in the British Em- 
pire none has brought to his difficult and 
onerous task a deeper wisdom, a finer 
tact, or a more complete knowledge of 
men and affairs than the present Gov- 
ernor, Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G., 


Malacca Straits Settlements. 


White Birches 
By Alfred L. Donaldson 


How often, in my reveries, come to mind 

Those birches leaning lithely ’gainst the sky 

Of tender, cloud-veined lapis lazuli— 

Like ermined thoughts that Winter leaves behind. 
Tall, slender marblings arching to the wind, 

The mute reiterations of a sigh 

That Nature breathes ’twixt Summer that is nigh 
And outcast Winter that is disenshrined. 

And, like the birches on the upland slope, 

We keep a hallowed place within the heart, 

A hill-top where our birch-white memories grow— 
A copse of recollection and of hope; 

A sacred spot that we have set apart 

For all that’s whitest in our long-ago. 


A Master-Cure 


By George S. Wasson 


Author of “Cap’n Simeon’s Store,” etc. 


Captain Abner Roundturn’s old 

schooner lay at anchor, fog-bound 
on her homeward trip east from Boston. 
Not far distant, with smoke lazily curl- 
ing from the galley fire, rode another 
bluff-bowed old-timer, piled high with 
a fragrant deck-load of cedar shingles. 
After supper her master and owner, 
Captain Buttbolt, embarked in his yaw!l- 
boat, and with one hand slowly sculled 
across the placid water towards his 
neighbor, meantime gently stroking his 
long white beard. 

“How doos she head to-night?” he 
called, facetiously, on approaching. 

Captain Roundturn lowered the news- 
paper he was reading on deck, and looked 
out over his spectacles, 

“ Hello, Buttbolt, that you?” said he. 
“Heave us holt of your line and come 
aboard! Pleased to see ye. Seem’s 
though you’re looking a little grain 
streaked like. Fell away, ain’t ye?” 

“TI ain’t feeling any too antic, now 
that’s a fact, you,” admitted Captain 
Buttbolt, as he climbed stiffly over the 
rail. “Missed my sleep by nights an 
awful sight of late, on account of leakin’ 
so bad. I’m ’most afraid I’ll have to 
take and lay over a tide or two on the 
flats in yonder and see if I can’t make 
out to squ’sh a little mud into my 
seams,” 

“Sho, now!” Captain Roundturn said, 
sympathetically. “ Aggravatin’ to once 
git leakin’ that way, ain’t it? Prob’ly a 
good dose of that soft mud may fix you 
up for a spell; that is, without you’re 
wormy. I been lucky enough to hold 
consid’ble tight myself for quite a few 
trips back now, but same time I know 
what it is to be a-leakin’, as good as the 
next one. A leaky vessel will take it 
out of a man horrid—it’s giving of him 
the laborin’ oar a// the time, with nary 
hand to spell him. You look to me a 
good deal like the last run o’ shad, Butt- 
oe Doctored yourself up any, have 
ye? 


ik the snug harbor of Burnt-Coat, 


“ Oh land, yes, indeed!” said Captain — 
Buttbolt. “I cal’late to doctor right 
along. What d’ye git holt of for news 
in your paper to-night? Lumber freights 
pickin’ up any yit?” 

“Fathers, you! That’s a fortni’t-old 
paper. I bought me that up to Baws’n, 
and she’s all the one I’ve clapped eye 
on sence. We took it dungeon-thick o’ 
fog off Thatcher’s, and never see hide 
nor hair of nothin’ at all till we made 
Matinicus, and poked in here. I was 
jest this minute reading where the King 
of England was by the heels to bed, and 
some of ’em was misdoubtful if he wa’n’t 
liable to leave go his hand-holt for good. 
I cal’late myself all the way in this world 
ever he’ll be up and ’round again is to 
jest turn to and heave every soul of 
them college doctors of hisn chock out- 
doors, neck and crop. ‘The way I look 
at it, you once let a click of college doc- 
tors git ary one of them kings or dooks 
flipped out on his back to bed in good 
shape, and it’s seldom ever they’!l leave 
go of him very sudden, now you tell 
your folks! Them kind don’t cal’late 
to leave alone of no man, and in pertik- 
ler one of them big herbs same’s King 
What’s-his name, till his wallet is dreened 
somewheres nigh dry. I got no use for 
them kind, myself. Plague on ’em, it’s 
seldom ever you'll run afoul of one that’s 
what you may call anyways a nach’al 
doctor. Turn to and take away the 
books from ’em, and how much good 
will even the pick of ’em be?” 

“T ain’t much on them kind myself, 
take ’em by and large,” Captain Buttbolt 
admitted. 

“Lots of folks, though,” continued 
Captain Abner, “always cal’late to run 
and fetch the doctor at every hand’s 
turn, jes’ though they was possessed to 
heave away money whether or no. Now 
I ain’t scairt but what I’ve got a med’cine 
right here aboard o’ me that would cure 
up old King over acrosst there double- 
quick—same time I s’pose likely he 
never’d touch of her on no account, for 
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the very reason she don’t come costly 
enough for them big high muck-a-mucks.” 

“What is she—some of your own git- 
up?” asked Captain Buttbolt. ‘ You 
doctor some consid’ble yourself, don’t 
ye 

“Oh, no great, no great at this day o’ 
the world,” Captain Roundturn answered, 
modestly. ‘This one ain’t my make, 
though I’m knowing to all her ingreejen- 
cies, but I buy her all mixed, in room 
of fussin’ round to git me the dogwood 
and the thorough-wood and all the rest- 
part of the chicken-fixin’s. There’s an 
old woman lives all soul alone clean 
away out back of my place down home 
there, that mixes up this ’ere master- 
cure, ye see, and I ain’t been without a 
bottle aboard o’ me for rising of thirty 
year. I always keep a one right in the 
cupboard to home, and I’d lieveser take 
a good hidin’ any day than for to fill 
away with this vessel in the spring o’ 
the year unless’n I had a one aboard o’ 
me right where I could clap hand to her 
in a secont’s time. I’ll fetch up my 
med’cine-chist on deck, Buttbolt, for I 
want you should take and give this cure 
a good try right off. Good men are 
scurse these days, and you want to take 
care o’ yourself.” 

So saying, the captain disappeared in 
his dark little cabin, and soon emerged 
with an ancient cigar-box, the cover of 
which was held in place by several turns 
of rope-yarn. From among half a dozen 
vials he at once selected one of peculiarly 
stained and gummed-up appearance. 
First removing the stopper and indulg- 
ing in a series of apparently revivifying 
sniffs, he tapped it caressingly and 
handed it to his visitor. 

“There, you,” he said, “there she is, 
full bigness. ‘The label has got a little 
mite greased-up like, but I want you 
should understand, Cap’n, that when 
you come to hunt ’round for a master- 
cure, you hain’t need look no further. 
Inside or outside, man or beast, you'll 
tind she works complete.” 

Captain Buttbolt took the bottle, held 
it up to the light with a critical air, and 
at length cautiously applied his nose to it. 

“Don’t be the leastways skittish of 
her!” his friend said, reassuringly. 
‘“There’s consid’ble fogo to her, but she 
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won’t do ye no hurt, not if you turned 
to and downed the whole business.” 

“Smells to me like a good strong 
make of med’cine, and no use talkin’,”’ 
declared Captain Buttbolt, coughing 
slightly. 

“She doos so/ That’s a fact!” cried 
Captain Abner, enthusiastically. “You 
come to take and open her up inside of 
a close room anywheres, and seems ’s 
though you couldn’t smell another blame’ 
thing all the rest-part of the day. She’s 
got the bo-ink-um to her, and no mis- 
take about it! Why, jest let me take 
and tell you a little thing I seen that 
med’cine do one time. You acquainted 
any along of old Cap’n Marline?” 

“Goes in that little slab-sided creatur’ 
with the white waist? Walks kind of 
crippled-up like ?” 

“That’s him!” Captain Roundturn 
said, ‘“ That’s the same old sir. Been 
all crippled-up with that leg of hisn for 
a long spell sence. Well, Buttbolt, the 
last time ever I was to Bayport I hauled 


in alongside of him at the wharf, cal’lat- — 


ing to take his berth soon’s ever he was 
loaded. Come to find out, old Cap’n’s 
leg had jest been givin’ of him hail co- 
lumby about that time, and the pore old 


sir allowed he’d suffered same’s ary - 


thole-pin for nigh a week’s time; so’s 
that very morning he’d sent a boy up 
street to fetch a doctor down aboard of 
him, though he says to me as a gin’ral 
rule he never could abide having them 
kind come a-nigh him. Well, sir, so 
pretty quick down along comes this ’ere 
boy with one o’ them reg’lar-built old 
college doctors in tow. Mister doctor 
he took and shun down aboard of Cap’n 
Marline, went below, give the old sir’s 
leg an overhaulin’, and says right off the 
very fust thing, ‘ Look a-here, Cap’n,’ 
s’ he, ‘we’d ought to have you in the 
hospittle. You’re liable to have a mess 
of it with that leg of yourn at this rate, 
and lucky not to lose her outright.’ 
“*My soul and body! You don’t tell 
me!’ says old Cap’n, commencing to 
horn up same’s a burnt boot. ‘I can’t 
go to no hospittle!’ s’ he. ‘Why,’ s’ he, 
‘I got shingles aboard o’ me for the 
meetin’-house down home, and promised 
all fair and square to have ’em there 
before folks all was right in the thick of 
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hayin’. I sh’d look well going to ary 
hospittle right atop o’ that, wouldn’t I?’ 

“«That’s your hunt, o’ course,’ says 
mister doctor, ‘but the best advice ever 
I can give ye is, you’d full better let me 
git at that leg to-day!’ 

“Well, sir, I was riled. I was some 
consid’ble riled up, and no mistake. I 
see plain as the nose on your face jest 
how ter’ble anxious this ’ere doctor chap 
was to shove his knife into old Cap’n 
Marline. 

“*Cap’n,’ s’ I, ‘you best go a grain 
slow in regards to this ’ere losing a leg. 
Don’t never lay down and lose ary leg 
for no one man’s say-so, it don’t matter 
a rap who ’tis! This looks to me,’ s’ I, 
‘as though they was a leg short up to 
some plague-gone college or hospittle 
_ ashore here, and cal’late yourn will work 
in about this time handy as a pocket in 
a shirt. Don’t allow ’em to play none 
o’ their points on ye,’ I says to him. 
‘You once take and leave go of a leg 
that way, and you ain’t going to turn to 
and grow you out a brand, spankin’ new 
one in room of her any too easy—that 
is,’ s’ I, ‘not without there’s a sight 
more blame’ lobster about you than ever 
I give ye credit for!’ 

“Mister doctor he set there at first 
and grinned away at me same’s an old 
Chessy cat. Seems ’s though the pros- 
pects of loppin’ off folkses legs tickled 
him more than a little; but finally, soon’s 
ever he see that I was really like to 
heave him out of his job, he got crosser 
’n two sticks, and commenced to take 
on in good shape. 

“* You keep your advice to yourself 
till she’s ast for, will yel’ s’ he to me. 
‘What is it you know in regards to doc- 
torin’, anyways?’ he says, 

“*Oh, well there! Set-fire, you!’ I 
up and says right off. ‘Come to that, 
jest you turn to and tell us what in 
tunkett it is you know your own self in 
regards to it, without ’tis what you’ve 
culled out of some book or ‘nother !’” 

“ Aha! jes’ so!” exclaimed Captain 
Buttbolt. “You poked it right to him 
that time, and no rubbin’ of it out, 
neither! Undertake to make much more 
talk along of ye after that, did he?” 

“ Never a yip!” said Captain Round- 
turn. “ Pretty quick after, soon’s ever 
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he found he couldn’t scare old Cap’n 
no longer, he grabbed holt of his grip- 
sack and give it to her up the dock 
a-flyin’. 

“ Plaguey good reddance to bad rub- 
bidge, too, thinks I to myself. ‘Now 
then,’ I says to Cap’n Marline, ‘you 
hain’t need to fret yourself the least mite 
in regards to that leg o’ yourn, for I got 
the very med’cine right aboard o’ me 
that will cure her up all tanto, and not 
half try, neither,’ s’ I. 

“¢ By fire!’ he says, ‘I do wisht you’d © 
fetch her out right off, then! Seems ’s 
though I wouldn’t begredge nothin’ in 
reason to be cured up of this leg. She 
pains me every hand’s turn ’most fit to 
kill!’ s’ he. 

“‘ Well, sir, I took and give him double 
and thribble the reg’lar dose of this same 
master-cure, all het up fit to take the 
hide along with her, and then I wropped 
up his game leg jest fairly soako with it 
and shoved him into his bunk. Then Il 
give him an extry bottle of cure; told 
him to keep a-doctorin’ stiddy till she 
was dreened dry, and I wouldn’t be no- 
ways scairt to bate but what he’d come 
out of it bright as ary new dollar. Next 
morning he took a favor’ble slant o’ wind 
and put her for home. ‘That was Fourth 
of July day, mind ye—nigh two months 
sence. When we was coming out past 
the Castle, there to Baws’n, of a Monday 
morning this very last trip, Cap’n Mar- 
line was workin’ in with the wind to the 
west’ard, and crossed my bow not two 
lengths off’n me. The old sir was to the 
wheel hisself, and wove his hand at me 
as antic as ever you see in your life. 

“* How ’re you makin’ it these days, 
Skip’ ?’ I hollers to him. 

“¢ Fine as silk!’ he says, and fetches 
his leg a good slap; when you don't 
want to forgit, only a short spell afore, 
them college doctors to Bayport was all 
feather-white to turn to and massacree 
the man!” 

“That doos beat tar-water out and 
out, and no use talking!” cried Captain 
Buttbolt, again removing the stopper 
from the bottle, and this time snuffing 
it most vigorously. “This ’ere must 


make out to be a master-cure, as you 
Say. 
try myself, 


I wouldn’t mind giving of her a 
S’pose likely you ain’t got 
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an extry bottle aboard of ye to spare me 
jest this minute ?” 

‘Well, no, I hain’t; that’s a fact, 
you,” Captain Abner said, regretfully. 
“ That’s all the one I’ve got by me this 
trip, Buttbolt, and you see nigh the 
half of her is dreened, but same time I 
cal’late to help you out fur’s ever I can, 
for seems ’s though you needed doctorin’ 
up the wusst way.” 

Then, rising and removing his glasses, 
Captain Roundturn carefully scrutinized 
the murky heavens in all directions; 
held a moistened forefinger high over 
his head a moment, and, finally, putting 
hand to his ear, listened attentively. 
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“Buttbolt,” at length he said, with 
decision, “I tell you what I’m going to 
do-with ye. It looks to me as though 
we’d have a scale to-night. ‘The rote 
sounds from well in on the western shore 
this evening, and I believe there’s an 
air o’ wind drawrin’ off’n the beach 
a’ready. I look to see this fog-mull scale 
off clear as a bell by high-water slack 
to-night, and give me a good fair slant 
down home. Bein’ as you really have 
the look of a reg’lar-built invaleed, Butt- 
bolt, why. set-fire if I won’t go even halves 
with ye on that bottle of cure, and jest 
take my chances the rest-part of the 
ways home!” 


Why Do We Live?’ 


A Japanese Sermon by a Buddhist Priest 


an extraordinary dunce by the 

name of Chokichi,” begins the 
preacher. ‘“ Now, there are very many 
dunces in this world, but this particular 
fellow was a most accomplished dunce. 
In the matter of forgetting things he 
was a perfect genius. 

“One day his mistress said to him: 

“«Chokichi, this is the anniversary 
of the death of our principal ancestor, 
and his reverence the priest will be here 
before long. ‘Therefore we must have 
the customary offerings ready to set be- 
fore the household gods. So hurry to 
the market and buy me some carrots, 
dock, wild potatoes, mushrooms, and 
lotus root—these five things.’ 

“ With this she gave him five farthings, 
and Chokichi, with an exclamation of 
assent, girded up his loins and started 
off. 

“ As he was hurrying along to market 
on a dog-trot, he met his neighbor Cho- 
matsu. 

“ «Hello, Chodkichi!’ said the latter; 
‘you are in a great hurry. What are 
you after and where are you going, any- 
how ?” 

“«To market to buy some things,’ 
answered Chokichi, as he hurried on. 


“ I: a certain place there was once 
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“Well, what are you going to buy ?” 

“*What am I going to buy? I don’t 
know, I’m sure,’ was the reply. 

“So the story goes. ‘This forgetting 
the important business that his mistress — 
had sent him on, and only racing in the 
street—it was a great piece of folly, was 
it not? 

* And yet, this Chokichi is not to be 
heedlessly laughed at. For while it may 
not be true of this audience, yet in cer- 
tain distant parts of the country there 
are many people who forget the essential 
thing, just as Chokichi did; whereas, 
so far as other matters are concerned, 
they know everything about them. If 
you don’t believe it, ask anybody. 

“ Here, Hachibei! preacher ad- 
dresses an imaginary character.] They 
tell us that everything born into this 
world has a commission from heaven. 
For example, take the cow and the 
horse—what were they born for? And 
Hachibei will answer, ‘Why, anybody 
knows that! ‘They were born to carry 
heavy loads and to save folks labor.’ 
But the cock, what was he born for? 
Ask him that and he will tell you, ‘He 
was born to tell the hours.’ The dog, 
what was he born for? ‘ He is to guard 
the gate.’ But the cat, what is she for?! 
‘She is to catch rats.’ Ask anything 
you please, so far as general matters 
are concerned, and he knows all about 
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them. Well, then, Hachibei, you your- 
self, what were you born into this world 
for? But Hachibei will seratch his 
head, and finally answer, ‘ What was I 
born for? JZdon’t know. Most likely 
I came just to eat rice and find fault.’ 
For us to think that man alone came 
into this world to wander purposeless— 
that is for us to belong to the foolish 
fellowship of Chokichi. ... It is man 
alone that has zo¢ come into this world 
just to eat rice and to grow old. Man 
is called the lord of the universe; of all 
things he is chief. He is not like the 
dog or the cat. It is not for him to 
wander aimlessly. 

“But let us go on with our story. 
Chokichi reached the market-place at 
last, but he had quite forgotten what he 
came to buy. And so,as he was loafing 
around the place with the money in his 
hand, he caught sight of some cakes in 
a shop-window. Forthwith he bought 
and ate about a dozen of them, Then 
he loitered here and loitered there; he 
drank a little wine and loafed in the 
grog-shop. He spent every one of his 
five farthings buying things in the street 
and eating them on the spot. And then 
he went home grumbling to himself: 

wasn’t enough? Mistress didn’t 
give me coppers enough! And so I 
can’t get any fried eels or duck-hash |’ 

“ Now, when he got home, maybe his 
master and mistress weren’t waiting for 
him! And maybe they weren’t hot! 

“¢ Look here, Chokichi, what have you 
been doing? Have you brought what 
you were sent for?’ 

“When they said this, Chokichi an- 
swered, in a dazed sort of way: 

“*No, I haven’t brought anything at 
all.’ 

“But what have you done with the 
money we gave you ?” 

«“¢ Oh, the money!’ said he; ‘ why, I 
spent it all for things to eat in the street ; 
only it wasn’t nearly enough.’ 

‘‘Master and mistress sat completely 
dumb. At length they broke out: 

“« Why, what are you thinking about? 
The five farthings—don’t you under- 
stand? We didn’t tell you to spend 
them in any such way as that! You 
were to buy carrots and dock and the 
rest! But instead of buying what we 
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need, you spend them in stuffing your- 
self, and then on top of that you tell us 
that you haven’t enough! You must be 
a perfect fool!’ 

“ And they stormed and scolded away. 

“ Now, dunces are beyond redemption. 

Why!’ said Chokichi, with a look 
of utter amazement, ‘do you want some 
carrots and some dock? If that is what 
you want, I’ve just been to the market, 
and why didn’t you tell me so? That 
would have been the very time to get 
them.’ 

“Well! welll He was an accom- 
plished dunce! And in the wide world 
one could hardly find a master that 
would keep such a fellow for five min- 
utes. So in the end there was nothing 
to do but send him away with two or 
three cuffs across the head. However, 
it is quite useless for any of you to hear 
a story of this kind and merely roar 
over it. This is nothing less than a 
parable. And with the words of Confu- 
cius on our lips, ‘If I see folly, I look 
within myself,’ to-day both you and I 
should well consider whether we too do 
not belong to the company of this Cho- 
kichi. 

“In the first place, we received at 
birth from our Master Heaven these 
admirable bodies that we call the five 
members. We were provided with what 
we call the five senses, far more precious 
than the five farthings—the five functions 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling. -In our hearts, likewise, we re- 
ceived at birth the five virtues of love, 
justice, courtesy, wisdom, and truth. 
And the real meaning is simply this: 
Heaven desires to have us buy what we 
call the five relations—the carrots and 
the dock, which are these five things: 
obedience to parents, loyalty to masters, 
concord between husband and wife, 
harmony among brothers, and a mutual 
fidelity in our intercourse with others, 
And yet, quite forgetting the essential 
business of the five rules or doctrines, 
day and night we spend our time in noth- 
ing but this buying and eating things 
in the street, with its ‘I want this—I 
want that—that will not do—or, there 
is not enough of this!’ Why, is not this 
Chokichi? It was not to wander about 
thus purposeless that we were born,” 
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By Charles Moreau Harger 


noisy with with travelers and 
noisy with shrieks of near-by 
locomotives, the uninviting wait- 
ing-room of a Western city’s union sta- 
tion presented a motley picture. 

“Seems as though everybody was 
movin’ at once,” remarked a farmer-like 
stranger who guarded two heavy satchels 
and a huge lunch-basket. 

* Are you moving ?” 

“ Yes; there’s sixty of us, all from one 
county in Ioway, and we’re goin’ down 
to South Texas.” 

“Towa is a good State; why are you 
leaving it?” 

“Of course Ioway’s a good State— 
none better on the footstool—but every- 
body can’t live in it. I’ve got three 
boys,” and he’ nodded toward a trio of 
stalwart youths watching more satchels 
and baskets, “ and they want something 
todo. If they went to town, what could 
they make ?—justa livin’, There wasn’t 
a farm in the neighborhood that could 
be touched for less than eighty-five dol- 
lars an acre. I couldn’t buy land at 
that price, and what we had wouldn’t 
support us all. So we are getting out. 
We sold for ninety dollars an acre an’ 
are going to buy for twelve dollars—an’ 
land in Texas ’ll raise just as much as 
land in Ioway.” 

He was a type of the modern emi- 
grant. ‘The Argonauts who crossed the 
prairies in white-topped wagons have 
passed away; the new exodus is a far 
different proceeding. In a single day 
six thousand such settlers went through 
that one depot bound for new homes, 
Other thousands were taken in to the 
Northwest, and many were starting ona 
long journey that would end only when 
the Pacific was sighted. 

From two hundred thousand to four 
hundred thousand immigrants come into 
the West each year, most of them mak- 
ing the change in the spring and early 
summer in order to get a crop planted 
the first season. Then are run the 
cheap “home-seekers’” excursions. The 
tide is becoming as steady as the move- 
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ment of the ocean, an endless procession 
of workers pouring out of the East and 
Middle West into the promised land of 
the frontier. It has ceased being a 
boom; it is a permanent feature of our 
Nation’s growth; the outcome of older 
States’ overflowing population and the 
complete occupancy of their area. The 
one speculative feature in the exodus is 
the direction it will take most largely in 
a given season. 

Modern emigration movements are 
produced principally by the railroads. 
The advertising departments of the great 
railway systems have been brought to a 
high state of efficiency. Is there a fail- 
ure of crops in central Michigan? The 
agent of a line reaching down into the 
Panhandle or up into the Red River 
Valley will appear, unostentatiously dis- 
cussing matters with the leading farmers. 
He has some attractive literature de- 
scribing the resources of the newer lands, 
and he soon finds that many are inter- 
ested. If possible, he has some former 
dweller in the community return from the 
West and tell what he has accomplished. 

Into one Illinois community came 
such a witness. He had sold his Illinois 
farm and gone to the rice country. “I 
bought one hundred and sixty acres,” 
said he, “ for eight dollars an acre, and 
put seventy-five acres into rice. [I irri- 
gated it from a well. The crop was 
sown in the spring and harvested in 
September. The first two years we had 
hard work, but in 1903 I netted fifty 
dollars an acre from the crop. Better 
go down and try it—but you can’t get 
any eight-dollar land in my neighbor- 
hood; it’s worth fifty dollars now.” 
Fifty farmers and their families will 
emigrate from the county because of 
that man’s testimony. 

It is curious that the larger part of 
the settler movement comes from the 
old Northwest Territory—west of the 
Alleghanies, north of the Ohio, and east 
of the Missouri. “It is like pulling 
teeth to get a New Englander,” remarked 
an immigrationagent. “They are about 
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as impressionable as the Maine woods. 
When they move it is to the city, not to 
the prairies. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are a good deal that way, too. 
Twenty years ago there was a great 
emigration from those States, mostly by 
the veterans of the Civil War or by 
religious sects, but now their younger 
generations seem, like those of New 
England, to seek the cities,” 

The old South is becoming a Mecca 
for the emigrant. The movement was 
comparatively slow during the decade 
from 1890 to 1900, and hence not fully 
shown in the census report, but it has 
received of late an astonishing impetus 
that promises great results. Reports 
from the Southern cotton States tell of 
75,000 Northern and Western farmers 
settled between New Orleans and Corpus 
' Christi during the past decade, with 
3,000,000 acres of farm land, 80,000 
acres being devoted to rice, brought 
under up-to-date farming methods by the 
newcomers ; of a party of 1,000 home- 
seekers visiting the rice fields of Louisi- 
ana; of special trains carrying would-be 
settlers through the gateways of Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, and Kansas City, 2,600 
such travelers leaving St. Louis for the 
South in a single day; of 1,200 farmers 
from outside settling in the past year 
on lands along one railway line east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Poto- 
mac; of an old plantation transformed 
into a flourishing settlement of 400 
people; of co-operative work by one 
Southern railway company that has 1,000 
agents in the North; of the transfer of 
operations to the South; of real estate 
agents who have been successful in the 
West; of a steadily increasing move- 
ment of individuals and colonies into 
the agricultural, mineral, and lumbering 
regions of the South. | 

The real estate agent is a prime 
factor in these movements. He reaps 
a harvest at both ends—receiving a com- 
mission from the sale of both the old 
farm and the new. He works up as 
many removals as possible and offers 
flattering inducements to the ones who 
will begin the exodus. “I'll go if the 
Smiths will go,” says his friend, and 
then the agent tries hard to get the 
Smiths, 
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He gives free stereopticon entertain- 
ments, showing pictures of the land, the 
improvements, the towns, and the crops 
of the new country. This is a strong 
argument, and makes an appeal that 
seldom fails to catch the uneasy settler. 
Later a committee may be taken, free 
of charge, to spy out the land. If its 
report be favorable, it means a great 
company of movers. 

Usually it is favorable, for the rail- 
ways insist on reliability. It would be 
folly to allow anything else. The in- 
ducement of settlement is worthless un- 
less the settlers stay. Then it means 
transportation of the families, of their 
household goods, of their implements 
and teams; it means the business of a 
thriving community, and crop-raising 
where once was but open plain, the 
grazing-place of flocks and herds. 

. The immigration agent manages the 
exodus; he selects the date, the accom- 
modations, the route, and almost chooses 
the new farms. Once an eager agent 
locked a company of farmers in their 
coach at a division point lest they should 
escape into the hands of rivallines. The 
passengers discovered the ruse, broke 
the car windows, and left. One company 
of River Brethren from the banks of the 
Susquehanna took over $500,000 in cur- 
rency, hidden in the pockets of the heads 
of families, and paid cash for the new 
homes in central Kansas, 

This modern exodus, this constantly 
moving tide of people from the older to 
the newer parts of the country, is bring- 
ing about changes in the condition of 
the level lands. The great ranches that 
extended for miles in every direction, 
and whose fences inclosed hundreds of 
thousands of acres, are being broken 
up. The Capitol ranch of Texas, with 
its 3,000,000 acres, is being reduced by 
the selling off of farms; scores of other 
properties, each with vast holdings of 
realty, are being divided into small por- 
tions, each the home of a family. The 
Pecos valley of New Mexico, formerly 
the property of rich ranchmen, is becom- 
ing the abode of farmers, who will make 
the desert blossom as the rose. Thus 
it is all through the fringe of thinly 
settled lands that extend beyond the 
one hundredth meridian and have been 
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considered for. years as the domain of 
the cattleman and the roaming ground 
of the coyote and the antelope. 

One portion of the home-seekers is 
desirous of taking up homesteads. Dur- 
ing the past six years the Government 
has parted with 86,000,000 acres of its 
open territory, one-half of this in the 
past two seasons. At this -rate every 
available acre of tillable land will be 
filed on before the end of 1906. Many 
who go to this class of land are former 
dwellers in the far West. 

“T used to know every farmer in the 
county,” said an Oklahoma banker. 
“ Now I don’t know a third of them.” 

“* New settlers have come in ?” 

“ Yes, bought out the first comers and 
improved the farms.” 

« What has become of those who sold ?” 

“ Moved on—gone to cheaper lands 
themselves or taken Government claims. 
They never stop, these Westerners.” 

They will stop, however, when the 
last acre of Government land is taken. 
There will be one or two more Indian 
land openings, the Indian Territory will 
be made a white man’s country—then 
there will be no frontier, even in the 
most conventional meaning of the term. 

The irrigation bill, with its provision 
for a revolving fund to improve arid 
and semi-arid lands, will this year give 
$15,000,000 to settlerhood. It will make 
fertile new areas and add to the possi- 
bilities of home-making. While there is 
room for a million or two families in the 
unwatered lands, who can tell what 
population. may be supported when the 
artificial moistening makes crops as 
certain as the seasons? 

The most persistent and earnest of 
immigration-seekers is the Dominion of 
Canada. In every weekly paper that 
the rural delivery carrier takes out 
among Western, farmers is an advertise- 
ment paid for by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, offering cheap lands to the settler, 
and telling how to obtain information 


of marvelous chances for newcomers. ° 


Free transportation is given to represent- 
atives of colonies, and the notable ac- 
complishments of the Manitoba soil are 
set forth in glowing language. It pays. 
From twenty thousand to forty thousand 
settlers from the States cross the line 
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every year, taking-with them twenty-five 
thousand car-loads of goods and becom- 
ing citizens of the far Northwest. They 
are few, however, compared with the 
tremendous procession that overflows 
the limits of our older States and marches, | 
earnest and hopeful, to conquer our own 
plains. 

The era of cheap lands in America 
for the most part has gone by. The 
value of soil is what it will bring in money 
and pleasure. With the modern com- 
prehension of agriculture, the breaking 
up of cattle barons’ holdings, the develop- 
ment brought about by railroads and by 
the thorough understanding of the pos- 
sibilities lying in every tillable quarter- 
section of Uncle Sam’s big farm, the 
chance for speculation is vanishing. 
The unremitting exodus is raising values 
and changing the open lands into pros- 
perous farms and villages—so that even 
those in the forefront of the movement 
must havesubstantial financial equipment 
if they are to find homes worth having. 

The character of immigrants consti- 
tuting such a movement counts for much. 
Little can be expected for many years 
from people whose means are exhausted 
in reaching their destinations. Their 
equipment and traveling methods are of 
the simplest, while after arrival there 
must be a long struggle against nature 
and possible reverses before they can 
hope for a competence. The modern 
immigrants, like the man from Iowa, 
haye money, ‘They have sold their 
farms back East at good figures, and 
not only travel enjoyably but are pre- 
pared for adverse seasons when the new 
home is reached. They are desirable 
patrons for a railway, and greatly appre- 
ciated as dwellers in beginning com- 
munities. They may travel on low- 
priced tickets and prefer a lunch-counter 
and well-stocked basket to a dining-car, 
but their thrift is not secured at the 
expense of health or comfort. 

Along with the settler goes the capi- 
talist—and this is one of the most 
marked features of the modern westward 
movement. 

“Three times in one month I had 
men come and want to loan me money,” 
said the owner of a claim in the South- 
west. ‘“ They wanted me to borrow five 
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hundred or seven hundred dollars, and 
would give me all the time I wanted. 
But I didn’t want to go in debt—most 
of my neighbors have done it, though,” 

The farm mortgage draws its highest 
interest in the new lands. It is only on 
the edge of things that eight and ten 
per cent. are known to-day—little wonder 
that banks are among the first establish- 
ments in the neighborhoods, and that the 
settler who goes without quite enough 
means to furnish his farm is besought to 
borrow more. 

Thus it is that new communities have 
to endure far less annoyance and dis- 
couragement than did those of early 
days, when the West was an unknown 
country and the dwellers therein met 
strict trial in adversity. 

Through the late winter the modern 
exodus tends toward the Southwest— 
the call of the south wind appeals to the 
migrators. Then, as spring comes on, 
there is a turning of the tide through 
the St. Paul gateway to the Northwest, 
and the settlement area of the Dakotas 
and Montana is pushed farther toward 


the foothills. ‘The Canadian country is 
likewise taking its thousands, and the 
mountain parks with their irrigated fields 
promise prosperity to all. Throughout 
the summer the representatives of south- 
ern and central California, telling of the 
land with no winter, and advocating 
fruit production as a profitable and 
delightful employment, attract others 
beyond the Sierras, while the Pacific 
Northwest continues its advance—prob- 
ably no State in the Union is increasing 
in population so rapidly as Washington, 
and mostly from immigration. 

Thus through two-thirds of the year 
is the human tide moving restlessly, 
going from the old into the new, out of 
the known and familiar into the domain 
of experiment and trial—yet not exactly 
that, for the strides of science and en- 
deavor have been so great of late years 
that the great West is an open book, to 
be read of all men, its text the world- 
wide theme of opportunity, and its illus- 
trations the accomplishments of those 
who courageously and intelligently have 
sought its riches. 


The Illustrated History of English Lit- 


erature 


HE massive and imposing “ Il 
lustrated History of English 
Literature,” by Richard Garnett 

and Edmund Gosse, has been completed 
by the recent issue of the second and 
the fourth volumes. The pictorial is the 
unique feature of this work, and it may 
be said at the outset that the publishers 
have amply fulfilled their promise to 
enforce this story of a nation’s letters 
by a larger “appeal to the eye” than 
has ever before been attempted. All 
the portraits, all the places that give 
definiteness to literary associations, have 
been gathered from the four quarters of 
the British Islands with such careful 
search that the reader can now make a 
mental pilgrimage to the homes and 
haunts of the great masters of poetry 
and prose without moving from the easy 
chair of his library. The old theaters, 
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palaces, gardens, university colleges, 
where the creators of our imaginative 
literature played out the human dramas 
of their lives, one by one, turn the airy 
nothings of our fancy into shapes and 
give to famous names their local habi- 
tations. The volumes abound with full- 
page plates, exquisitely reproduced from 
the oil paintings of notable artists. 
Many of these portraits, on close inspec- 
tion, reveal the touches and poses dis- 
cerned by the contemporary painters, 
and are therefore interesting side-lights 
on the contemporary rather than the 
historic estimates of an author’s person- 
ality. Raleigh with his earrings, Cow- 
per with his old maid’s head-gear, Cole- 
ridge strong in the energetic rectitude 
of his youth, for example, revise our 
conventional impressions of the men. 
Some of these pictures, on the other 
hand, exhibit the mistaken zeal of por- 
trait-painters to force an attitude. Sev- 
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ern’s picture of Keats gives color to the 
brutal charge of the Scotch reviewers 
that he was “a sentimental bardling,” 
for Severn has painted the poet in the 
posture of an anemic, slippered invalid, 
and he looks for all the world like “a 
beautiful soul” trying to recover his 
bodily health. At the hands of Maclise 
Dickens fared no better; with the coun- 
tenance of an angel, the creator of Sam 
Weller is looking up from his book like 
David Copperfield when he uttered that 
closing rhapsody about Agnes. We can 
think of Shelley as angelic, but not 
Dickens ; his name is too reminiscent of 
Boz and the traces of cockney dialect. 
On the whole, however, the portraits are 
the most admirable contributions to the 
illustrations. 

In the review of the first and third 
volumes in these columns critical com- 
ment was made on the style of Mr. 
Garnett, and the reading of his second 
volume confirms the former opinion. 
Mr. Garnett’s scholarship has the calm, 
judicial comprehensiveness of the learned 
and the painstaking, but his language 
moves along with the lumbering dignity 
of an elephant. At his worst he gives 
us such indigestible morsels as Azero- 
phant, recalcitrating, enchiridion. At his 
average he tells us that “ family unhap- 
piness conduced to Shakespeare’s exo- 
dus from Stratford,” and that “a rare 
example of continuous hyperbole never 
trangresses the limits allowable to im- 
passioned feeling.” In its wealth of 
Latinisms his style outrivals Dr. John- 
son’s. His grammar, too, is not impecca- 
ble; on one page there are a misfit verb, 
a sptit infinitive, and a logically impossi- 
ble conjunction. Some of his sentences 
would exhaust the breath of a vocal 
reader; in one it is easy to count 
over a hundred words. This is hardly 
a style for a “popular” history, and 
such the publishers announced it to be. 
But we are willing to forgive Mr. Gar- 
nett everything except the adjective 
Keatsian ; if we are to suffer this, it 
would be far better to observe the poet’s 
request and “write his name in water.” 

Mr. Garnett has done a service to 
Bacon. The severity of Pope’s anti- 
climax, describing Bacon as the “ wis- 
est, brightest, meanest of mankind,”’ is 
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mitigated by a full knowledge of the 
facts. It was the custom in Bacon’s 
day for a judge to accept presents from 
litigants after he had decided in their 
favor. Bacon himself laid down the 
precept that such offerings should not 
be made during a process of law, but he 
did infringe his own rule. When his 
case came to trial, instead of endeavor- 
ing to defend himself, he openly con. 
fessed the facts, and, conscious of his 
actual yet indiscreet integrity, he proved 
that in most cases he had decided 
against the donor. Though he took the 
presents, these did not prejudice his 
judgments. King James, however, who 
had excited popular indignation, un- 
gratefully used Bacon as a scapegoat. 
In consequence, the blot on his escutch- 
eon has been traditionally black, whereas 
in justice it should be no darker than 
gray. Mr. Garnett believes that Eng- 
land would have been far better gov- 
erned if the King had accepted Bacon 
as his mentor, but, unfortunately, this 
great constructive genius was “ politi- 
cally a cipher.” 

'In his discussion of the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy Mr. Garnett explains 
the difficulty of “high culture” in the 
plays by the theory that Shakespeare 
had traveled abroad. He must have 
been in France, he argues, because the 
French phrases in “ Henry V.” are idi- 
omatic. He fixes the date of this Con- 
tinental tour during December, 1585, 
when Leicester sailed from Harwich 
with a fleet, because, in “Henry V.” 
again, Shakespeare has given a descrip- 
tion of such a naval departure. Of 
course the reductio ad absurdum of such 
reasoning would be to declare that 
Shakespeare was a diver because he has 
pictured the wonders of the deep, or 
that he must have been in Egypt fifteen 
hundred years before his birth because 
he describes Cleopatra’s barge, and that 
Dryden must have been with him, since 
the latter has a similar picture of the 
same pageant in “ All for Love.” These 
wild conjectures about Shakespeare and 
his doings are, in truth, old-fashioned. 
The modern researches in comparative 
literature have put them all to rout, and 
have established a more sensible theory. 
Shakespeare no more had to have his 
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eye on the object than did Walter Scott 
have to have his on Elizabethan England 
or feudal France. Shakespeare gathered 
facts and materials from documents, 
plays, chronicles, anything from the 
world of print, and these facts and ma- 
terials he recreated by his all-compelling 
mastery of language. If he had “high 
culture,” he received much of it from 
verbal descriptions, illuminated and 
beautified by the vision of the mind’s 
eye. The great defect of critical scholar- 
ship is that it often seems incapable of 
comprehending the workings of the crea- 
tive imagination; it does not comprehend 
how an artist can take a suggestion and 
complete a picture as Cuvier could take 
an ankle-joint and reconstruct a masto- 
don. 

If we seem to be captious in our 
judgment of Mr. Garnett’s form, it is for 
the reason that his style is unsuited to 
the purpose he has in view. As regards 
subject matter, his work, on the whole, 
is more satisfying. If it lacks distine- 
tion, it has the excellence of an encyclo- 
paedia; that is to say, it is intellectually 
sound. 

For Mr. Gosse’s share in the history 
we have nothing but praise. His work, 
in fact, could hardly be better done. He 
gathers in all the essential facts and 
recreates them in epitomes that appeal 
both to the intellect as knowledge and 
to the imagination as life. Simple, tren- 
chant, pithy, his style has the value of 
vital interpretation and the power of 
pictorial art. He has the unerring dis- 
cernment and the gift of expression. 
To quote the good things from his vol- 
ume would be to reprint it almost in its 
entirety. We must content ourselves 
with-a single example : 

Then here is William Blake, for whom 
the classic traditions and forms have nothing 
to say at all; whose ethereal imagination 
and mystic mind have taken their deepest 
impression from the Elizabethan dramatists 
and from Ossian; whose aim, fitfully and 
fevrously accomplished, is to fling the roseate 
and cerulean fancies of his brain on a gos- 
samer texture, woven out of the songs of 
Shakespeare and the echoes of Fingal’s airy 
hall; a poet, this, for whom time and habit 
and the conventions of the age do not exist; 
who is no more nor less at home in 1785 than 
he would be in 1585 or 1985; on whom his 


own epoch, with its tastes and limitations, 
has left no mark whatever; a being all sen- 
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sitiveness and lyric passion and delicate 
aerial mystery. 

Mr. Gosse tells us that Sir Walter 
Scott, once the idol of Europe, was 
returned to his own countrymen as an 
antique after the appearance of Balzac. 
At present Continental criticism relegates 
him among those whose art has become 
old-fashioned and whose fame is a recol- 
lection. English readers, however, still 
find him unimpaired—a writer whose 
“tone” is the most perfect in our liter- 
ature, in that it contains nothing petu- 
lant, morbid, or base. 

In his account of the vogue of Lord 
Byron, Mr. Gosse, unlike some of his 
compatriot critics, takes the European 
rather than the insular view to explain 
his tremendous influence. The time 
was when Englishmen, going with Carlyle, 
regarded Byron as “a big sulky dandy,” 
who strutted across the stage like a 
matinée idol, bewailing his cankering 
woes, and keeping his eye half open to 
see the effect on the audience. Such, 
no doubt, Byron was in the first part of 
hiscareer. But “the perdurable Byron ” 
was the titanic poet of the Weltschmerz ; 
the poet who, in the face of Metternich 
and the Holy Alliance, “ placed his ‘iin- 
vincible I with hate and scorn against 
the forces of oppression ;” the poet who 
inspired Leopardi in Italy, Espronceda 
in Spain, Puschkin in Russia, Heine in 
Germany, and Hugo and De Musset in 
France. If he was not a constructive 
power for liberty, he was of resistance 
and revolt, and to the last he maintained 
his position with that courage which 
neither submits nor yields. Among the 
defeated apostles of liberalism he was 
unconquered, and to his influence, the 
world over, must be ascribed much of 
the success of our modern democracy. 
For, like Rousseau in the preceding gen- 
eration, he revealed to men that, not in 
the assumption of divinity by kings, but 
in the individual will, lay the source of 
authority and the sovereignty of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gosse is a critic who is at once 
vigorous and conscious of his own falli- 
bility; for him an #pse dixit is merely 
an obiter dictum. He concludes his lit- 
erary history of the nineteenth century 
with an epilogue in which he reviews the 
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course of criticism and states his general 
attitude. A critic, he declares, has a 
series of zsthetic principles, and these 
he applies and interprets under the guid- 
ance of his own personal temperament. 
The result is an opinion which serves 
its time and passes into obscurity by the 
reversal of a later court of appeal. The 
little systems have their day and cease 
to be. This is the fate of all dogmatic 
codes. The history of criticism is a 
record of prejudices and misapprehen- 
sions. If we should compare the sin- 
cere opinions of Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Voltaire, Goethe, and Dr. Georg Brandes 
about Hamlet, we should have difficulty 
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in believing that they were discussing 
the same character, so varied would be 
their interpretations. “In our own day 
we have read in the private letters of 
Matthew Arnold—one of the most clair- 
voyant observers of the last generation— 
judgments on current books and men 
which are already seen to be patently 
incorrect.” 

In conclusion, the reviewer is free to 
assert that this Illustrated History of 
English Literature, except for a few 
minor reservations, is the most complete 
that has yet appeared, and as such it 
can justly claim to supersede its prede- 
cessors in the field of popular exposition. 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these books 
will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Anna the Adventuress. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 5x8in. 320 pages. $1.50. 


A sensational story of no literary worth. 
Essay on John Milton (An). By Lord Mac- 


aulay. (Eclectic English Classics.) The Ameri- 
Co., New York. in. 85 pages. 


Neith Boyce. 


Folly of Others (The). B 
434x7% in, 232 


Fox, Duffield & Co., New Yor 

pages. 
A common spirit runs through all the stories 
in this volume, a clear vision of the grim 
realities of life, tinged slightly with cynicism, 
and wholesome in final effect. Some of the 
tales are set in California, others apparently 
in Eastern cities. The most elaborate and 
thoughtful is “A Provident Woman,” the 
most beautiful and appealing is “ The 
Mother.” 


Four Roads to Paradise. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Illustrated. The Century Co., New 
York. 5x7% in. 347 pages. $1.50. 

This thoroughly modern story holds the 
attention despite the reader’s exasperation 
with the very human foibles of the characters, 
from the young minister who “ may accom- 
plish great things if the women will let him 
alone,” to the lady who begins a search for 
happiness on the baste that “if only one can 
be happy, it might as well be I as the other 
one.” The movement never flags, the talk 
is bright if superficial, and the contrasts 
between the various individuals are well 
brought out. 

Greater America. By Archibald R. Col- 


uhoun. With Maps. Harper & B New 
Tork. 6x9 in, $)-50, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Historians’ History of the World (The): A 
Comprehensive Narrative of the Rise and De- 
velopment of Nations as Recorded by over 
Two Thousand of the Great Writers of All 
Ages. Edited, with the Assistance of a Distin- 

ished Board of Advisers and Contributers, b 

enry Smith Williams, LL.D. In 25 vols. Vol. 
VI. The Early Roman Empire. Vol. VII. The 
Later Roman Empire. Vol. X. Spain and Por- 
tugal. Vol. XII. France, 1715-1815. Illustrated. 
The Outlook Co., New York. 7x 10% 1n. 


Reserved for later notice. 


History of the United States of America. 
By Henry William Elson. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 54%x8in. 954 pages. $1.75, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


House in the Woods (The). By Arthur 
Henry. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. in. 323 pages. $1.50. 


“Back to nature” is the modern cry, if we 
heed the many books written in recent years 
by those who experiment or theorize upon 
the subject. The author of “An Island 
Cabin” finally abandoned both cabin and 
city and went to live in the Catskills. He 
relates his quiet and most useful adventures 
in a curiously matter-of-fact tone, varied by 
flights toward philosophy and idealism quite 
surprising in their suddenness. He and 
Nancy built their House in the Woods, and 
in the process made friends with all their 
working neighbors. They soon found, how- 
ever, that if they would live in their palace 
of dreams they must do thechores. Incessant 
toil, weary muscles, and some disappoint- 
ments went to the taming of their mountain 
farm, but contentment followed, and with 
cows, chickens, pigs, and products of field 
and fruit trees, the author and Nancy settled 
down to cozy winter life, the mercury in the 
twenties = fi zero, and for diversion a 
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country dance every three weeks. We are 
truly grateful to Mr. Henry that he has 
spared us the interpretation of the wild life 
about him. He confines his study of char- 
acter to human beings, and slowly learns the 
lessons of the forest, which are revealed only 
to the man willing to work and wrest a 
living from timber, rock, stream, and soil. 
How to Identify Old China. By Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Hodgson. Illustrated. George Bell & 
Sons, London. 54% x8'%in. 165 pages. 
With its comprehensive description and nu- 
merous illustrations of specimens and hall- 
marks, this book will render valuable aid to 
the amateur collector of old English china. 


How to Do Beadwork. By M White. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
142 pages. 

To those who wish to learn the craft of 

beading, which may be pursued either as an 

art or a diversion, or as a means for makin 

charming gifts, we commend this manual o 

Miss White’s. The instructions given are 

plain and definite, the illustrations are nu- 

merous and useful, and the directions regard- 
ing beads and thread and looms are thorough 
and practical. 


How to Sleep. Edited by Marian M. George. 
George, Berwyn, Ill, 54%x7% in. 95 pages. 


Inventions of the Idiot (The). By {ohn 
New York, 


Kendrick Bangs. Harper & Bros., 
in. 185 pages. $1.25. 
Admirers of Mr. Bangs’s humor will be 
pleased to renew the acquaintance of the 
“ Cheerful Idiot” in these pages, wherein he 
sets forth in a series of breakfast-table con- 
versations numerous characteristic schemes 
for ** the amelioration of the condition of the 
civilized.” 
Later Adventures of Wee MacGregor. By 
Bell, & Bros., New York. 4% 7 in. 
14 pages. $1.25. 
One does not always understand the speech 
of “ Wee MacGregor,” but there is no more 
doubt of its naturalness in the reader’s mind 
than there is of the truth and charm of the 
characters of the little boy and his doting 
relatives. These “later adventures” of the 
small Scotchman should win for him new 
friends, as they will hold the old. 
Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme, & Power, 
of aCommon-Wealth Ecclesiasticall and Civill, 
By Thomas Hobbes. Edited by A. R., Waller. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 5% x8 in, 532 
pages. 
A new edition in one substantial volume of 
a book which is one of the authorities in 
English writing, originally issued in 1651. 
The present edition is a reprint from the 
copy of the first issue, with only such changes 
in spelling as would make the text more 
available to the eye of the modern reader 
and with such changes in punctuation as will 
secure the same effect. A brief index of 
rsons and places other than Scriptural 
as been added at the end of the volume, 
and a list of readings different from the ac- 
cepted text. The k is printed from a 
type of good size and is a substantial piece 
of workmanship. 
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Life of John A. Andrew, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1861- By H. Greenleaf Pearson, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $5, net, 

Reserved for later notice. 


Little Mitchell : Story of a Mountain Squirrel, 
By pargnest W. Morley. Illustrated. A. C. 
cClurg & Co., Chicago. 5x7%4in. 230 pages. 
A very little of a squirrel res- 
cued from death in his babyhood and carried 
all the way to Boston from his native Caro- 
lina mountain, where he grows into a very 
affectionate if mischievous pet. 


Manchuria and Korea. By H. J. Whigham. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5%x9in. 245 pages. $2, net.) 

Merely a superficial account of the author’s 

travels and observations in Manchuria and 

Korea shortly after the suppression of the 

Boxer uprising. It contains some interest- 

ing information relative to the theater of 

war in the Far East, but is loosely written 
and has the fatal defect of being given over 
largely to speculations concerning the rela- 
tions between Japan and Russia, specula- 
tions which were proved erroneous even 
before the work went to press. Such astate- 
ment as, “ One is more and more convinced 
that what used to be talked about a short 
time ago as the inevitable war between Rus- 
sia and Japan is destined to end in smoke, 
since the Japanese have already lost their 
great opportunity,” makes strange reading 
nowadays. The book is prefaced with a 
note in which it is stated that “ the following 
chapters were written by the author at the 
close of 1903, but, owing to his sudden de- 
parture for the seat of war, he had no oppor- 
tunity of revising them.” It is a pity that 
he did not commission a friend to execute 
the much-needed revision, or, better still, 
withhold his work until his return from the 


seat of that war which he had predicted 


would not eventuate. 


Memoirs of a Bab e). By Josephine 
York. 5x7%4in. 271 pages. $1.50. 

Josephine Daskam has made herself an 

authority on child life, especially the most 

human side of it—the side of mischief, of 
humor, of inventiveness, of occasional de- 
structiveness, and always of thorough human- 
ness. This volume is one of her most char- 
acteristic pieces of work. She seems to have 

netrated to the inner consciousness of the 
oy, and not only made clear what is th 
but also brought out the characteristics an 
traits of male and female relatives of various 
degrees of consanguinity. “The Memoirs 
of a Baby” probably does not belong to 
permanent literature ; but in this strenuous 
and intense age it is one of the books that 
ought to be read by way of rest and relaxa- 
tion. 


Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicholas 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


$l. 
We unhesitatingly commend this work to 
the earnest consideration of our readers. 
It is a sane and unbiased examination of 
present-day conditions in the world of labor, 
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and a sincere effort to suggest practical 
means for the promotion of good relations 
between employer and employed. Written 
at once from the standpoint of the three 
parties involved in every industrial dispute— 
capital, labor, and the public—it presents the 
case of each clearly, and at the same time 
dwells upon not only the rights but the duties 
of each. Their interdependence cannot be 
a matter of discussion, but it is, unfortunate- 
ly, true that this interdependence is often 
not recognized, and the need of effecting 
methods lor the establishment of its perma- 
nent recognition is urgent. The events of 
recent years have brought forcibly home the 
imperfections of a system whereby industrial 
war is so frequent that it may almost be 
called the prevailing condition. Professcr 
Gilman, ever careful to substantiate his state- 
ments by statistics and references to trust- 
worthy authorities, points out that during 
the period 1881-1900 there were in the 
United States 22,793 strikes and 1,005 lock- 
outs, entailing a loss to employees of $306,- 
683,233 and to employers of $142,659,104 

the total number of persons thrown out o 

work being 6,610,001. As he says, ‘*‘ These 
are large figures for a civilized country to 
face.” The specific problem, therefore, is 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts, and 
to this problem he applies himself with 
energy and directness. An essential condi- 
tion is the acknowledgment by employer 
and employed of the right of each to organ- 
ize in “unions.” A second essential is the 
incorporation of such organizations to make 
binding the joint agreement, or “ collective 
bargain,” to use Mrs. Sidney Webb’s happy 
term, entered into by employer and employed 
as contracting parties. The objections of the 
trade-unions to incorporation are reviewed 
and frankly criticised, the author ae 
however, that the lawshould carefully specify 
for what purposes the unions are incorpo- 
rated. “If trade-unionists are sincerely afraid 
that incorporation will expose them to per- 
secution in the way of litigation for dam- 
ages,” he pointedly observes, “they might at 
least reconcile themselves to incorporation 
for special purposes—mainly for the purpose 
of forming trade apenas with employers’ 
associations, for which both parties could be 
held legally responsible.” Into the trade 
agreements themselves should always enter 
a clause providing for the resort to some 
form of arbitration in the event of disputes 
arising under the agreements. This, as Pro- 
fessor Gilman says, is a point of the first 
importance. Of great importance also is 
the formation of “conciliation committees ” 
in every industrial establishment, for the 
purpose of settling minor grievances that 
might reach large proportions. Briefly, this 
is his programme for the upbuilding of indus- 
trial peace. Beyond it, however, in the 


event of the failure of the contracting par- 


ties to adjust their difficulties themselves, or 
“ resort freely to external voluntary agencies 
like the National Civic Federation or to 
State boards of arbitration,” lies the ques- 
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tion of the development of some form of 
compulsory arbitration, or, as the author 
prefers to call it, “ legal regulation ” of labor 
disputes. The form chiefly ae 
itself to him is that so successfully emplo 
in New Zealand; but he acknowledges that 
it has yet to stand the test of “hard times,” 
and that neither England nor America is 
ready for its introduction. We would add 
that Professor Gilman's detailed survey of the 
history, aims, and methods of trade-unionism 
in English-speaking countries, an integral 
art of his work, is characterized by the 
iberality and avoidance of pedantry that 
are noticeable in the development of his 
leading theme. 


Modern Crisis in Religion (The). By George 
C. Lorimer. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 5x8%in. 278 pages. $1, net. 


Dr. Lorimer has done well in bringing this 
topic forward. Whether one agree or not with 
his conclusions as to where the weak point 
is, it is certain that institutional or organized 
religion, as represented by the churches, has 
to some serious extent lost its grip on the 
community. Consequently there is a crisis, 
that is, a serious question whether the gri 
can be strengthened, or whether it will still 
further weaken. There was such a crisis a 
century ago, when French atheism was popu- 
lar. ay the crisis is not from an intel- 
lectual but a moral cause. Dr. Lorimer’s 
chapter on “The Arrest of Ethical Prog- 
ress ” makes this plain, though he does not 
put it, as he might, into the focus of his ar- 
gument. He holds that the age is practically 
at a standstill morally ; that the Church has 
not fulfilled her duty of moral leadership; 
that there is need of an ethical revival, a 
correction of her moral “ astigmatism.” The 
practical aspects of the crisis are very clearly 
= in chapters on “The Religious 
roblem of the City,” “The Redemption 
of the City,” “Christ and the Coun 
Church,” “ The Church and the Workshop, 
in a way to lead the thoughtful to heart- 
searching reflection. But we regard it as 
strikingly wrong to aver that Biblical criti- 
cism has put the very existence of the Church 
**at stake,” while ‘* teachers claiming to be 
orthodox are sapping the foundations of her 
faith.” This is simply confounding faith in 
Christ with belief in creeds, and faith in 
divine revelation with special interpretations 
of its record. Nor can we share Dr. Lori- 
mer’s fear that “‘ The Peril of Protestantism” 
is in the growth of prelatical and Romanist 
interests. On the whole, however, these 
chapters are a timely contribution to a dis- 
cussion out of which both truth and deed 
must come. 


New Century History of the United States 


The). By Edward E on. Illustrated. The 
merican Co., New York, 54%4x8% in. 453 
pages. 


Old-Time Schools and School-Books. By 
Clifton Johnson. Illustrated, The Macmillan 
Co,, New York. 5%x8in, 380 pages. $2, net. 

One is not obliged to have fully developed 

antiquarian tastes to enjoy this book, though 
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doubtless to the true antiquary it will give 


most joy. It is a storehouse of relics—de- 
lightfully quaint reprints of texts and cuts 
from a wonderful collection of superannuated 
primers, spellers, and other manuals—and a 
mine of <4 concerning 
innings in this country, entertaini 
for the reader’s benefit. 


Our Mountain Garden. By Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas (Rose Fay). Illustrated. The Macmil- 
ew York, 544x7% in. 212 pages. $1.50, 


An especial pleasure awaits the reader of 
the story of “ Felsengarten,” as Mrs. Thomas 
calls her home-made mountain garden lying 
upon a slope in the New Hampshire hills 
looking out towards Mount Lafayette. En- 
dowed with a love of the soil and a fine 
sense of the artistic uses of color, and aided 
by an “ encouraging husband ” (not a “man 
a wrath”), Mrs. Thomas began to develop 
the beauties of the wilderness, and succeeded 
in guiding, not restraining, them. She isa 
modest .gardener—referring to the “wise 
ones” who know everything about flowers 
and are quite willing to advise—and inspires 
timid folk with a new ardor for conquest. 
Her lily-bed, her blossoming stone wall, her 
devotion to real manual toil, and the charm- 
ing results perceptible in her spirit as well 
as in the photographs she shares with us, all 

rove the blessing of work out-of-doors. 
We cannot doubt the benefit that the 
“ Meister ” Theodore Thomas received from 
“ Felsengarten "—a calming, strengthening 
influence after a strenuous winter of music 
in crowded cities. 


Outlines of Pastoral Theology: For Youn 
Ministers and Students. Translated and Edi 
by the late Rev. William Hastie, D.D. Char 
Scribaer’s Sons, New York. in. 78 pages. 


Rat- Trap (The). By Dolf Wyllarde. John 
Lane, New York. in. pages. , 

A study of a small British island depend- 
ency in which the few military and civil offi- 
cers and their wives wearily struggle against 
tedium and temptation like rats in a trap. 
There is not a little that is objectionable in 
the story, and one especially revolts at the 
ease with which the young woman, widowed 
by the plotting of the commandant who sends 
her husband to disgrace and death as David 
dic Uriah, accepts the commandant’s love. 


Religion and Liberty: Addresses and Papers 


at the Second International Council of Unita-' 


rian and Other Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers held in Amsterdam, September, 1903. Edited 
by P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr. Late E. J. Brill, Ley- 
den. 5x7%in. 519 pages. 
Rather more than half of the addresses col- 
lected in this volume, including translations, 
are in English; the remainder are in Ger- 
man, French, and Dutch. Some of them 
are of special importance; among such are 
the addresses of Professor Pfleiderer, of 
Berlin, Professor Réville, of Paris, Profes- 
sor Montet, of Geneva, and the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed,of London. Three addresses by 
American delegates, Dy, J, H. Crooker, of 
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Ann Arbor, Dr. S. A. Eliot, and Mr. E. D. 
Mead, of Boston, are included in the volume. 


Republican Party (The): A History of its 
ifty Years’ Existence and a Record of its 


Measures and Leaders, 1 1994- By, Francis 
P, Putnam’s 


Curtis. In 2 vols. Illustra 
Sons, New York. 6x9in. $6, 


Reserved for later notice. 


Robert Burns. By T.F. Henderson. [Iilus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4%4x7 

in, 202 pages. $1, net. 
This is a friendly biography, in which an 
earnest effort is made to show in small com- 
pass the development of the famous bard’s 
genius through his checkered career. Here 
and there we observe a distinct tendency to 
deal with the poet’s shortcom- 
ings, but, viewed as a whole, the work is 
characterized by candor, and we are left 
with a fairly comprehensive picture and a 
good idea of the part played by heredity and 
environment in molding Burns. In regard 
to the study of Burns the man, however, it 
is to be noted that Mr. Henderson fails to 
bring out the fact that, so far as worldly 
success was concerned, the poet’s greatest 
enemy was himself. That the biographer is 
not lacking in critical acumen is, on the 
other hand, amply evident, and never more 
so than in the studied estimate of Burns’s 
place in the world of letters, with which the 
work closes. Here any disposition to hero- 
worship is sternly repressed, and as a result 
Mr. Henderson arrives at an eminently fair 
and just appraisal. The little volume 
abounds in useful information about the 
interesting history connected with many of 
the minor as well as of the major poems, and 
will serve admirably as an introduction to 
the study of Burns. 

Robert Burns. By Thomas Carlyle. (Ec- 
lectic English Classics.) The American Book Co., 
New York. 444x7%in. 9 pages. 2c. 

Rulers of Kings. oy Gertrude Atherton. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 5x7%4in. 413 pages. 

If by any chance Royalty should read Mrs. 

Atherton’s book, we doubt not it would be 

taken as a specimen of American humor, 

always so difficult of comprehension to tne 
foreigner. But the author takes herself and 
her remarkable hero (a thirty-year-old New 

York billionaire and ruler of kings) and 

his peselty amazing sister with entire seri- 

ousness. It is the reader’s privilege, how- 
ever, to get from these, as from pages, 
amusement if he can and will. 

Social Progress: A Year Book and Ency- 
clopaedia of Economic, Industrial, Social, and 
Religious Statistics, 1 B “7 Strong. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., ew Yor 544x844 in. 
273 pages. $1, net. 

A very useful reference-book, containing 

not only statistics in tabulated form, but 

summarized statements of social conditions 
and advance. The field covered is very 
wide. - Census figures, vital, commercial, in- 
dustrial, educational, and religious statistics, 
reform movements, directories of societies 
and journals, addresses of writers and lead- 
ers in social reform, and a classified bibli- 
ography, are included, with a full index. 
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Specific reforms are described by their ad- 
vocates, with, however, discrimination 
brevity. Conditions in foreign countries are 
reported by authorities on the ground. We 
expect to have occasion to consult this book 
frequently. 

Story of the Bible Society (The). By William 
Canton. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5x8in. 362 pages. $2, net. : 

The organization of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society in 1804 was the first important 

act of Christian union between antagonistic 

sects. It was a marvelous victory of peace 
in the troublous time of war, when England 
was under arms in dread of French invasion. 

Born and cradled in that stormy period, this 

Society has ever been the ally 

of the missions of the modern Church. This 

narrative of its He age adually spreading 
around the habitable globe, has a fascinating 
interest for all to whom the Bible is she 
book. Many a glimpse of eventful ee 
occurs, and many a touching incident. It 
is a remarkable fact that it was during a 
period of extreme social distress and disturb- 
ance in England, after the close of the N _ 
leonic wars, that the Bible Society was able 
to expand its operations through the coun- 
try, forming its branches and associations 
chiefly among the classes that felt most 
keenly the burdens of the time. This recalls 

Lowell’s saying that there is dynamite 

enough in the New Testament to wreck our 

social system, if not handled carefully. 

Trade Unionism and British Industry: A 
Reprint of ‘‘The Times”’ Articles on Ths 
Crisis in British Industry.’’ With an Introduc- 


tion by Edwin A. Pratt. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 5x8%in. 244 pages. $1.50, net. 


The papers comprising this study of the 
industrial situation in England originally 
appeared in the London “ Times,” and are 
now offered in book form as a contribution 
to the literature bearing upon the fiscal 
campaign. Indeed, they owe their republi- 
cation to the suggestion of several *‘ Times ” 
letter-writers that what England needs is 
not so much a tariff wall as trade-union 
reform. To this view the author clearly 
inclines. The burden of his argument, as 
he explores the depths to which British 
industries have fallen, is to foist the blame 
upon the trades-unionists, ascribing the ex- 
isting depression to their “ tyranny,” to their 
desire to equalize opportunities by restrict- 
ing the output of the individual, and to their 
hostility to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. This policy, in turn, he lays at 
the door of the Socialist propaganda among 
the working pou of England. His indict- 
ment is scathing, but it has the essential 
weakness of its kind—the presentation. of 
only one side of the case—and it is not at 
all a that the articles, upon their 
original appearance, were met by spirited 
rejoinders from labor leaders and writers, 
including the well-known Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webb. Mr. Pratt deplores the bandy- 
ing of recriminations, and professes to be 
moved by an ardent desire for industrial 
peace, but his general tone is provocative of 
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war rather than of 
marshals his evidence in a fashion 
not commend itself to impartial 
who, recognizing the fact that the unions 
have too often committed excesses, realize, 
on the other —e that the employers cannot 
plead that they have always adopted prin- 
ciples of — in dealing with their men. 
Undoubtedly England, as America, has suf- 
fered from abuses of the power placed in 
the hands of trades-unions, but it cannot be 
said that the alignment of employers and 
employed in hostile camps will assist to the 
solution of the problem of developing in 
each, not only recognition of their commu- 
nity of interests, but the altruistic spirit, 
with the ager of duties in their pro 
place before rights. This is the problem 
that must be solved, and one moderate, im- 
partial effort to solve it happily is assuredly 
worth far more than an océan of diatribes. 


Transfigured Sackcloth and Other Sermons 
oo. By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. E. P. 
Co., New York. 5x7% in. 237 pages. 

The twelve discourses collected under this 

title were given as noonday addresses to a . 

audience in Manchester, England. 

hey deal with a subject not often rig 
treated in the modern he 
dark side of the world, and the illumination 
it may obtain from Christ as the Light of the 
world, are forcibly and impressively exhibited 
from various points of view, and the effect 
of the whole is cumulative. What is needed 
is to extend the general treatment here given 
to sin in the abstract view of it to sz#s in 
their concrete and particular reality. We 
think Mr. Wilkinson errs in attributing 
religious degeneration to theological heresy. 

In the instances he cites, the post-apostolic 

and post-reformation churches, it was pri- 

marily due to moral decline. 


Trees of Northeastern America (The): The 
Shrubs of Northeastern America. By Charles 
S. Newhall. Illustrated. (Two Vols. tn Ons) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 68% in. 
pages. $2. 

Trusts versus The Public Welfare. By H.C. 
Richie. R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 232 pages. 

Word at St. Kavins’s (The). By Bliss Car- 
man. Scott-Thaw Co., New York. 514x7% in. 
29 pages. $2.50, 

Reserved for later notice. 


Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited 
New York. 6x9 1n. 643 pages. $2.25. 

Comment was made on this edition in The 

Outlook of December 26, 1903. 


Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

gasington Edition.) The Virginians. In 3 
ols. Illustrated. Char ibner’s Sons, New 
x9in, $2 pervol. (Sold by Subscrip- 


Comment was made on this edition in The 
Outlook of April 16. 


Writings on American History, 1902. By 


Ernest Cushing Richardson and Anson Ely Morse. 
= Library Book Store, Princeton, N. J. 7x10 
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Letters addressed to the Editors of The Outlook, to receive any attention whatever, 
must in all cases be accompanied by the mame and address of the writer. Names will 
not be published if a request to that effect is made by the writer, but no attention, either 
personal.or editorial, can be paid to anonymous communications. 


A Business : A Plantation 


hool 


[In many respects the following letter is as 
persuasive a statement of the views of Gov- 
ernor Vardaman as we have seen. The only 
comment we shall make is that Governor 
Vardaman himself would have more influ- 
ence if he would constructively promote the 
sort of education which is described in the 
subjoined letter, and be as opera 
toward the higher education of the negro as 
the writer of the letter would have the critics 
of Governor V ardaman be toward him.—THE 
EDITORsS.]} 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The South has spent more than $100,000,- 
000 on public schools for negroes, and eve 
Southern State is now supporting suc 
schools. This proves that the white people 
South favor educating the negro. Such 
opposition as there is was caused chiefly by 
unwise efforts of good people who were not 
familiar with conditions South, and by the 
failures in education through poor teachers 
poorly paid for a few months. 

The most serious business problem on the 
large cotton plantation now is getting and 
— tenants. A plantation that furnished 
ag school would never lack tenants. 
The school should run six “5 of the week, 
twelve months of the year. Rent should be 
high enough to include tuition, and every 
lease should provide that all children be- 
tween six and twelve years old should go to 
school ag day except Sundays and egal 
holidays. If an occasional tenant failed to 
comply, move him off. It would be easy to 
fill his — 

_ Emp negro teachers who would 
live on the plantation with their families 
year after year, and be a wholesome influ- 
= for the adults as well as teach the chil- 

ren. 

Double the capacity of the school plant 
by teaching one set of children from eight 
to twelve o’clock, and another set from one 
to five. In those short sessions the children 
would do the best school work of which they 
were Capable, spending the rest of the time 
in fresh air and sunshine doing the light 
work of the farm. The habits of industry 
acquired under proper school discipline and 
training would enable them to do in a few 

ours more and better farm work than they 
now do in many hours. 

From twelve to fifteen, the child should 
farm during the busy seasons and go to 
school the rest of the time. At fifteen he 
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could become a full-fled farmer while 
still under parental control. At twenty-one 
he could be an efficient farmer with good 
habits. He would probably marry early and 
continue farming. 


This is not opposing higher education for 
the negro. Let the individual negro fe for 
himself all the education he can. As long 


as the mass of negroes are getting much less, 
there is no occasion for white men to quar- 
rel over higher education. The education 
about which there is no dispute needs all the 
means and energy available. 

Schools for young men and young women 
reach very few negroes. As a rule, the 
students are not well prepared when they 
enter and much has to be undone; they have 
little home training. The young 
man finds himself struggling with the prob- 
lems of a common-school education—work 
that he could have done when a child better 
and with greater benefit to himself. Besides, 
acquiring a common-school education is a 
child’s task, and there is a man’s work for 
every man. 

The young man who leaves the farm to 
go to school seldom goes back to work on 
the farm. The young white man has many 
chances in other lines. How about the 
chances of the colored man, North or South? 

Governor Vardaman has been criticised 
at long range on account of his views on 
educating thenegro. If his critics who have 
never, done anything relating to the negro 
except talk could see at close range what 
Governor Vardaman has seen, they would 
think more and pay talk less. They 
seriously hamper those who try to get results. 

If Governor Vardaman had an opportunity 
to see the results of education that educates; 
that would take the negro children on the 
plantations of Mississippi just as they po 
make worthy men and women of them, 
leave them on the plantations, nobody would 
_ —_ a movement more cordial support 

an he. 

He is on the ground, and is intelligent, 

nerous, and manly. If he is mistaken, 
there is a way to convince him of his error. 
Probably nobody would be quicker to recog- 
nize truth that was demonstrated in every- 
day life in Mississippi. Surely those who 
set themselves up as competent advisers as 
to what is practicable in Mississippi, when 
they have never been there, have ceased to 
be modest. 

If you want to be helpful, go to Mississippi 
and join Governor Vardaman where you 
find him. Don’t require him to discard im- 
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